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its great leader had departed. Both in England and 
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Pierpont, Unitarian minister of the old Hollis Street 
Church-in Boston, went across the continent in a special 

train, carrying as his guests the Eastern bishops. Hon. 
prs Leverett Saltonstall once made a report to the Unitarian 
518 Club of Boston of a meeting at Saratoga. He said he 
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525 the National Conference, I should have answered, ‘Is thy 
525 servant a dog that he should do this thing?’”” But one 
morning, having nothing else to do, he strolled into the 
- + +» + . §28 church and heard Mr. Calthrop deliver his great essay 
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he was willing to report the Conference to the Club; ‘put 
his first attitude was representative of the point of view 
of many influential laymen. 
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THE right of private judgment is sacred and inalien- 
able—within certain limits. If any one has private opin- 
ions in regard to the shape of the earth and the rising and 
setting of the sun he should have full liberty to entertain 
his speculations, but for his own sake it will be well for 
him to keep his private opinions to himself. In unim- 
portant matters like belief or unbelief in a creed, or mem- 
bership of a particular church, the state has decreed that 
the conscience of every man must be free and every person 
unobstructed in the full enjoyment of his private opinions, 
fellowship, and freedom of speech. Along with this free- 
dom goes the protection of all persons in mind, body, and 
estate; and no one has the right to hinder another one in 
the enjoyment of his liberty. He may dislike his neighbor 
because he is a Catholic, an Episcopalian, a Unitarian, a 
Whig, a Democrat, a Socialist, or a Free-thinker, and he 
may state his objection to the ways of other men, but he 
must stop there. In short, any man may believe anything 
he pleases and state his belief, and so long as he injures 
no one else he will in a free country be immune from pen- 
alty; but there are few countries of which this is true. 
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PuHILLirs Brooks once said that he believed in the 
good elocution teacher just as he believed in Halley’s 
comet, which comes in sight once in a half-century. The 
minister has the best of reasons for bewailing the scarcity 
of good teachers, because no one needs to know the right 
use of his voice more than the preacher; but if the elocu- 
tion teacher is lacking, the singing teacher is not, and 
training in singing would give some indispensable founda- 
tions besides adding useful abilities. ‘To spoil excellent 
discourse by ineffectual delivery is worse than misfortune. 
“For if the trumpet give forth an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare him to the battle?”’ 
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Human nature has wonderful possibilities of uniting 
things in spite of division. In the grim business of war 
the best forces of hurhanity are present and will come into 
-action as soon as strife is over. ‘They show themselves 
even in war, and like an underground stream will prove 
that their current has been uninterrupted. Along the 
line of march in one of the cities visited by Gen. Joffre, 
among the homes decorated in his honor was one in which 
the man was of Prussian birth and sympathy and the wife 
of French birth and sympathy. ‘Their little boy, too young 
to know the difference between them, and anxious to show 
full honor to the famous visitor, hung out the only two 
flags in the house. One was the French flag; the other 
was the German flag. After the procession passed the 
parents noticed what had been done and were chagrined 
to think they had been made to appear discourteous. 
But the boy was unconsciously right. His was a fine 
prophecy. Perhaps the great General understood. ‘The 
time will come when even the German people will see that 
their ideas must do homage to larger ones. . 
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‘THERE are many substances that, taken as medicines or 
used as lotions, stimulate action that simulates health 
and strength, but leaves the unfortunate victim of de- 
lusive advertisements worse off in every way. Many 
proprietary medicines contain alcohol or some other 
stimulating drug which gives a momentary sense of com- 


is caused fe the fom of beating the Ly Si 
fee. Whatever be the form of medical practice one 
approves, he is commonly safer in the hands of his chosen 
practitioner than he is when self-treated with popular 
remedies. ‘The best medical men now admit that there 
is little help to be had from a prescription of drugs. 
Good habits of work and play, a wholesome diet, and a 
scientific treatment of specific disabilities will ‘usually 
carry a moderately healthy person on to a comfortable old 
age. Attention to the wants of the mind and the heart 
will in addition add happiness to the energies that pro- 
long life, and make it worth while to live. The art of 
living is one that has had too little attention from busy 
Americans. Making a living is something, but enjoying 
life for its own sake is quite another thing and may well 
engage the attention of over-busy men and women. 


Recovered Meanings. 


Memorial Day has been a noble reminiscence. ‘This 
year it is a renascence. When the meaning of Memorial 
Day is considered, and the history it calls up is estimated, 
judgment must be deflected in this direction. We recall 
the conditions which brought about the conflict which this 
national holiday memorialized. ‘This history is near 
enough to us to be indisputable, and far enough to be 
viewed dispassionately. On both sides of the conflict 
the judgment is preponderant that opposing courses of 
action and intention had come to the point where every 
possible means had to be resorted to for decision, and the 
use of force to vindicate the right of the nation to be a 
nation was unavoidable. ; 

The American people do not observe this celebration 
in a spirit of vindicating vindictiveness, of making ram- 
parts again of grass-grown mounds, of glorifying enmities, 
of exalting war. ‘They do not call up bitter memories 
and blow into flame the smouldering animosities of civil 
conflict. They observe Memorial Day with deepening 
reverence and appreciation, and with widening consent 
and sympathy. Those who were divided by what it 

celebrates are united in remembering their division and 
its results. All alike mourn and regret the fearful cost, 
and wish the cup of their sacrifice had passed from them. 
But all, the victors and the vanquished, see clearly what 
was bought at the frightful price, and count no price too 
great for such gain. Deliverance from the curse of 
slavery, a curse to the enslaved and to their masters, and 
the establishment of the nation on true and firm founda- 
tions, are inestimable blessings; we offer flowers, un- 
covered heads, flags and songs for the dead and the living 
to whom we owe the preservation of our liberties. 

Our convictions about Memorial Day may rightly be 
called on to settle any lingering doubts about the present 
war. The recovered meanings of Memorial Day are 
quite applicable to present emergencies. They correct 
presumptions. Argument and difference have one ar- 
biter from whose decision there is no appeal,—the arbiter 
of experience. History may sometimes be a mere con- 
struction, to be ignored among living problems of a new 
time; but all history cannot be thus condemned to the | 
scrap heap, this history least of all. ‘To remember it and 
then forget it is a treacherous observance. ‘Io remem 
it and apply its lessons only to the past is a useless 
servance. “If ye love me, keep my commandmen’ 
could be said as from those who fought on many hard-~ 
fields, as a warning to those who come after them. 
a truism that history repeats itself, but itis a 
which nowadays is strangely ignored. yn 
into the genuine, inquests records of 


ee of. hae eee in Boas in 1863 has 
.  “isome. Bains which read as if written yesterday with 
reference to, the events of to-day. Great principles 
sound vague and abstract, but the generality and their 
universal applicableness are not due to their abstractness. 
= It is when they blaze up with particularity that their 
a: universality is most keenly manifest and their use- 
fulness in various times demonstrated. 
We have done with the idea that what has happened is 
E done with, and that,- since time strings events in con- 
; - secution, they are left behind. From this delusion the 
past year has shaken us free, and we realize that things 
once done are not finished, are not disposed of and left 
behind. Wrongs considered by every one as belonging 
only to barbarous ages have become contemporary, deeds 
we thought impossible in this day and age of the world 
have been repeated, and by those in the van of civilization. 
We may take from this a law that forces once required to 
quell wrong will be required again, and that progress is 
not rapid enough for us to throw away all its tools. If 
_we honor men for what they did in times that formerly 
tried men’s souls, we must not withdraw such honor from 
, the men who are now called on to renew their fidelities and 
i service. If we put flags on the graves of men who died 
that their country might have life, we must think nobly 
. of the men who stand ready to offer lives again in order 
that those principles in which alone a nation can live with 
its fellows in freedom and peace may be maintained. If 
we discern and recover the meanings of Memorial Day, 
we must not leave them with withering flowers. We 
must take them into our minds, let them direct our judg- 
: ment, and honor them not only with our lips but in our 
lives. - As great ideas sustained men of old, so nothing 
less can sustain us now. 
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7 Anniversary Week. 


It was inevitable that in the course of events the pro- 
ceedings of Anniversary Week should be very deeply 
_ tinged by the war spirit. ‘There were a few dissenters, 
~~ as in any Unitarian meeting or group of meetings there 
; always will be. The dominant spirit was, of course, 
loyalty to the Government, and the acknowledgment 
that a state of war necessarily lays heavy burdens upon 
all the resources of every citizen. A feeble attempt was 
made in one meeting devoted to uttermost freedom to 
suppress the man who while affirming his unwillingness 
to engage in war admitted the duty of all citizens to sub- 
mit to conscription. It is often the case that the most 
extreme protestants in favor of liberty are least inclined 
to grant freedom of conscience and expression to others. 
Still, it may be said that in all the proceedings. there was 
scarcely a ripple of dissent from the expressions of loy- 
alty to the Government and submission to its demands. 
_. Denominational affairs had less than the usual atten- 
tion. paid to them because of this dominance of patriotic 
spirit, which was noticeable also in the Baptist and Pres- 
_ byterian meetings held the same week in Boston. There 
were delegates present from churches and conferences 
ek Maine to Texas and San Francisco. ‘There were 
‘of failure or weakness in our movements any- 
_ In some localities our churches have won public 
ind confidence and are greeted by churches of 
ninations as being within the pale of fellow- 
gh for the present outside the artificial barrier 
Federation of Churches. Fortunately we 
nen and women who, wherever their lot is 
LO in th he Si eet. are willing to endure 
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and declaring their faith. — 

Some of our best ministers who were present at the 
various meetings were those who had given all their 
thought and hope to some narrow system of theology 
and ecclesiastical discipline and then by some sudden 
revolution of thought had seen all their beliefs fall in 
ruins at their feet. Unitarians who have taken their 
beliefs and religious practices by tradition from their 
elders know little of the joy of believing which surprises 
a recent convert, who, having in a moment of despair 
cast aside everything that he most prized, finds himself, 
like Miranda, in a new world with such brave people in 
it. 

. The Register will print such reports and abstracts as 
are furnished by the officers of the various associations. 
It is notable that various new societies, like the Business 
Men’s organizations, the Historical Society, and othets, 
are not only holding their own but assuming each year 
new importance as factors in the work and progress of 
Unitarianism. 

As was made manifest at the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and all the other meetings, our churches and 
workers are animated by no narrow desire to make 
people disbelieve certain dogmas and accept in their 
place Unitarian doctrines. Although we have no doubt 
whatever that Unitarian indoctrination is a wholesome 
process, yet it is a process which is involved in a much 
wider movement of thought. We are striving to find 
the immutable foundations of the law and the gospel. 
Fifty years ago Frederick W. Robertson, although he 
remained in the Church of England, did a wonderful 
work of emancipation by his enthusiastic declarations 
that whatever might come and go in the field of doctrine, 
there were certain immutable principles of faith and duty 
to which even the doubter and the sceptic could hold 
fast and so maintain his moral integrity while the dogma- 
tism of his church fell away from him like the outgrown 
bark and leaves of a tree. 

Riding with Gen. Armstrong over the Téte Noir in 
Switzerland, I asked him if when a young savage came 
to his school from an Indian wigwam in the far West he 
set about the process of converting him after the regular 
orthodox method. He did not say yes or no, but he did 
say, “When an Indian boy comes to me for training and 
instruction, I set out on a hunt for a human soul, the 
most fascinating pursuit in the world.’’ Something like 
this is the mission of Unitarianism. Hunting for human 


souls and setting them with their faces in the right direc- 


tion is a fascinating pursuit. 

It is a pleasant thought that, in spite of all the stress 
of the war spirit, Unitarians in England and Unitarians 
in Hungary, nominally at war with each other, stand by 
their principles and celebrate the attainment of their 
eccleSiastical liberty by their devotion to their national 
cause. Even in the British House of Lords it is pleasant 

to hear echoes of the message of William Ellery Channing 

in the speech of his grand-nephew, Lord Francis Allston 
Channing, son of William Henry Channing. Lord Chan- 
ning says, “The motto of all patriots of all parties to-day 
should be: unity, toleration, an open mind, unshakable 
faith, unhesitating loyalty, devotion, endurance.” He 
adds: ‘This is no time for disintegrating criticism. It 
is a time for every brain and will to help.” The Inquirer 
of London is reminded by these words of the utterance 
of Lord Channing’s great-uncle, who said:— 

“Tf, however, after long, forbearing, and unavailing 
applications to justice and humanity, the friends of free- 
dom should be summoned, by the voice of God within, 
and by His providence abroad, to vindicate their rights 
with other arms, to do a sterner work, to repel despotic 
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force by force, may they not forget, even in this hour of 
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provocation, the spirit which their high calling demands. 
Let them take the sword with awe, as those on whom a 
holy function is devolved. Let them regard themselves 
as ministers and delegates of Him whose dearest attri- 
bute is mercy. Let them not stain their sacred cause by 
one cruel deed, by the infliction of one needless pang, by 
shedding without cause one drop of human blood.” 
G. B. 


Current Topics. 


THE question of the construction of shipping loomed 
large during the week as the great problem of the war 
that confronts the United States and the Entente Powers. 
The policy to be followed in the building of ships became 
a sharply defined issue at the end of last week, when Maj.- 
Gen. George W. Goethals, who is in charge of the work of 
ship-building under the Federal Shipping Board, declared 
himself publicly in opposition to the programme which 
contemplated the construction of wooden vessels. In an 
address before the steel masters of the country in New 
York last Friday, Gen. Goethals condemned the wooden- 
ship project and committed himself definitely as an ad- 
vocate of the steel type of vessel. The heads of the great 
iron and steel corporations announced not only their 
willingness but their ability to undertake the construction 
of any number of steel freighters that might be needed 
by the country in its undertaking to overcome the de- 
struction of Entente and neutral shipping by the Germans. 
Gen. Goethals’s declaration elicited from William Den- 
man, chairman of the Shipping Board, a rejoinder in 
which adherence to the programme of building wooden 
ships was reaffirmed. 
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In the meanwhile the effectiveness of the latest phase 
of the U-boat warfare was left in some doubt by official 
utterances in London, Paris, and Berlin. Premier Lloyd 
George announced last week that the number of ships 
destroyed by the U-boats had diminished materially dur- 
ing the preceding period of three weeks, and that there 
were indications of the increasing ability of the Entente 
navies, with the aid of the American destroyers already 
in British waters, to deal successfully with the submarines. 
On the same day a member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies informed the Chamber that the total tonnage de- 
stroyed in the first quarter of the present year was 2,150,000 
tons. ‘This estimate recalled a recent statement by Sec- 
retary Lane that the U-boats were destroying merchant 
tonnage at the rate of 400,000 tons per week since the be- 
ginning of the year. The German Admiralty has an- 
nounced that the tonnage sunk from February 1 to May 1 
of this year has aggregated 2,800,000 tons, or within 
200,000 tons of the minimum which German estimates 
had determined as a test of the ability of the German 
Navy to reduce the Entente to starvation. 
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ANOTHER national problem that attracted country- 
wide attention at the beginning of the week was the ques- 
tion of a national censorship. It became apparent at the 
end of last week that the President regards some sort of 
censorship as essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war. ‘The conference committee last week restored 
to the Espionage bill in modified form the censorship 


' provision which had been eliminated from the measure 


by the Senate. But even this clause, which provided for 
the designation by the President of the kind of news which 
should not be published, met with the vigorous opposition 
of many of the great newspapers of the East and the West. 


a note by George Creel, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information, asking the editors of newspapers and 
other periodicals to refrain from the discussion of such 
subjects as terms of peace, submarine effectiveness, and 
conflicts of aims or interests among the Powers constitut- 
ing the Entente. Mr. Creel’s circular was received with 
divided feelings in newspaper offices. ; 
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THE new coalition ¢abinet in Russia is making energetic 
efforts to vitalize the fighting powers of the country and 
make them an effective factor in the Entente plan of 
campaign. Mr. Kerensky, who recently succeeded 
Guchkoff as Minister of War and Marine, has succeeded 
in putting a stop to the wholesale resignation of officers 
which followed upon the discovery that the Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates was determined to 
exercise controlling powers over the army and the navy. 
In an official proclamation which he gave out in the course 
of an official tour of the battle-fronts, the new head of the 
Russian fighting machine outlined safeguards of the in- 
dividual rights of soldiers, conferred upon them the choice 
of saluting or not saluting officers, and urged the vital 
importance of discipline and a will to conquer as the only 
guarantees for the preservation of the liberties won by 
the Russian people. Mr. Kerensky’s plea to the army 
was warmly seconded by a group of the most prominent 
commanders in the field, who begged the army to fight 
for the freedom of the country. 
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WHILE Mr. Kerensky was seeking to inspire the Russian 
Army to renewed efforts to win the war, the news from 
the interior of Russia indicated a state of affairs in many 
parts of the former Empire which closely approached 
anarchy. ‘The discouraging development of the situation 
was chiefly due to the peasant organizations, which showed 
no inclination to wait for the results of the elections to the 
constituent assembly and for the convening of that body, 
but were proceeding to solve off-hand the great problem 
of the expropriation and redistribution of the land. 
From several provinces acts of violent seizures of land were 
reported. These seizures were accompanied by destruc- 
tion of property, maltreatment and even killing of land- 
owners and a general disregard of the basic rules of society. 
It is the impatient anxiety of the peasants to reapportion 
the soil of Russia that is presenting the Russian Govern- 
ment with a problem of the first importance. Every 
effort is being made by the leaders of all parties in the 
Russian state to put a stop to the menacing movement. 
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StocKHOLM became one of the centres of world-activity 
at the beginning of the week, when the International So- 
cialist Congress began its preliminary proceedings. ‘The 
gathering has been characterized as largely the work of 
the German Government, which is seeking to crystallize 
the pacifist sentiment of Europe for its own purposes. 
It has been announced by the Russian Social Democrats, 
however, that the convention will be held under the au- 
spices and at the invitation of the Russian branch of the 
International Socialist party. The State Department at 
Washington indicated its attitude toward the convention 
last week when it refused to grant passports to American 
delegates. Great Britain and France have assumed a 


similar attitude of disapproval. All the countries of the 


Central group are represented, and it has been reported 
peatedly that the German delegates are acting dir 
under instructions from the Wilhelmstrasse. JA 
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frontiers at the end of the conflict. 


Brevities. 


Let us brighten these sombre days of anxiety by letting 
_ the common joys of life have their usual daily utterance. 


’ Two old-fashioned virtues, patience and good- -sense, 

are more needed to-day than ever before. They will 

3 help us to meet the new duties new occasions are bringing 
us. ; 


“Moral anzemia, spiritual flatfootedness, and atrophied 
manners,” common in many children, are rarely found in 
the little ones of the Children’s Mission to Children, so 
carefully are they studied and cared for, said Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen in his talk at the Anniversary meeting 

of the Mission. 
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Sir Oliver Lodge reports that when Raymond, his son, 
who was killed in battle early in the war, was asked, 
through a medium, if he had seen Christ, his reply was: 
“Father, I shall see him presently. It is not time yet. 
I am not ready. But I know he comes here. All the 
“ sad ones see him, if no one else can help them.”’ 


The American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief asks that, wherever practicable, ministers may 
consider on Children’s Day the pitiful condition of chil- 
dren in Bible lands, and that on June 10 union meetings 
may be held in the afternoon or evening to face the facts 
and appoint committees to secure concerted relief action 

- commensurate with the colossal need. 


The trustees of the Morgan Memorial are to have a 
church built at once in this city, in which members of 
any denomination may worship in their own way, con- 
_ ducting the services in their own tongue. It is to be 
called the Church of All Nations, and those who have 
visited the few foreign churches in this country will 
realize that this building will give comfort to many. 


An American conference on practical social adjustment 
during the war might be written as a sub-title for the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction meeting 
at Pittsburgh, June 6-13. The management finds that 
the well-nigh revolutionary effect of war demands upon 
community relationships and upon the outlook for practi- 
cal social service cannot be ignored. Except for the 
manifest need of consultation this large gathering would 
not be called together at this time. 


An Event of the General Conference. 


a i 
On the 25th of September now approaching the General 

par tered will meet with the Church of the Messiah in 
‘Montreal, Canada. ‘Time and place are both opportune. 


a sary of the signing of the Rush-Bagot Agreement of Amity 
ie veen Great Britain and the United States, and the 
y-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Church 
“Messiah, the oldest Unitarian church in Canada. 

is appropriate, as it will bring together a large 
; s from the United States to meet.on 
ada, a nation with which we have just 


_ The time will be the year of the one hundredth anniver-. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
VNITARIAN CHVRCHES OF 
THE VNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA MEETING IN 
MONTREAL FOR THE BIEN- 
NIAL SESSION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE OF 
VNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHVRCHES 
SEPTEMBER 25-28-1917" 
TO COMMEMORATE 
THE FIRST MEETING OF 
THE CONFERENCE ON 
BRITISH SOIL 
TO MARK IN GRATITVDE 
MORE THAN ONE HVNDRED 
S OF VNBROKEN PEACE 
BETWEEN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AND THE VNITED STATES AND 
TO PLEDGE LOYAL DEVOTION 
TO THE PERPETVATION 
OF THAT PEACE 


petuate the memory of this visit by the preparation and 
presentation of a bronze tablet to the Church of the Mes- 
siah, commemorating these two anniversaries. This tab- 
let is to be placed on the wall of the church and unveiled 
at the Conference. 

The estimated expense is about $1,100, and the Council 
have requested the chairman of the finance committee to 
make a personal appeal to those of our body who are in- 
terested in perpetuating these important events to send 
at their earliest convenience in sums large or small their 
contributions for this purpose. ‘The tablet is remarkably 
beautiful as the cut, taken from a photograph, indicates. 
The model for the tablet will be carved in wood by the 
Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts and will be cast in 
bronze by the Robert Mitchell Company of Montreal. 
The original design will be changed by the substitution 
of the British coat of arms for the seal of Canada. 

The service which this tablet will render cannot be ex- 
aggerated. As an artistic adornment of the church it will 
be highly prized, but its great worth will be in promoting 
friendship between Canada and the United States. 

Any excess contributions will be turned over to the treas- 
urer toward the general expenses of the Conference, which 
will be rather large this year. Please send checks to 

CHARLES E. WARE, Chairman, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


validity of his moral and intellectual convictions. 


Memorial Day. 


CAROLYN STICKNEY POWERS. 


All through the year I fill the even days : 
With homely tasks that win no meed of praise; 
And walk with sober steps that nevermore 
Shall find the springing gait they knew of yore. 
But this day finds me glad and proud of mien, 
Of a most radiant Past and Future, queen; 
And in his early home my heart with all 

Great memories keeps joyous festival. 


To-day our house escutcheon shines, aflame 
With the reflected glory of his name,— 

For what armorial splendors would not dim 
By that late-won device we claim through him: 
A shining figure on a crimson field— 

We boast no other blazon on our shield; 

But every one to-day will understand :— 

A soldier dying for his native land. 


O sweet wild roses, with your fragrant bloom 
Spread Love’s own color o’er his distant tomb. 

O violets, with Loyalty’s own hue 

Go deck his name who tender was and true, 

While I shall wreathe the flowers he loved to wear, 
And breathe once more his songs upon the air, 

To show amidst a joy surpassing mirth 

How fair a hero’s life may make this earth. 


The Anniversaries, 


American Unitarian Association. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


While the tumult of war echoes on every horizon, and 
our hearts and ears are strained and listening, we can- 
not, if we would, detach ourselves from the imperative 
interests of the hour. I offer no apology for asking your 
attention to the wider obligations that confront us and 
to what I believe (I am conscious that I cannot speak for 
all of you) to be the supreme opportunity of the churches 
of this and of every Christian fellowship. What is the 
great purpose behind all the debates and preparations 
that absorb our minds? What is it that consecrates to 
every true American heart the activities of these momen- 
tous days? 

The cause for which we are called upon to venture all 
that we have and are is that of liberty under law. With 
profound faith in that principle our fathers founded this 
republic upon truths which they disdained to argue but 
declared to be self-evident; truths, said Alexander Ham- 
ilton, that are “written as with a sunbeam in the whole 
volume of human nature and not to be erased or obscured 
by mortal power.” ‘That assertion of liberty as a natural 
right was no boast of passionate rhetoric. “The founders 
of this government were neither dreamers nor visionaries. 
They were men of practical common sense. ‘The words 
with which the Continental Congress closed its sessions 
have a new significance as we hear them through the din 
of war. ‘“‘Let it never be forgotten that the rights for 
which America has contended are the rights of human 
nature.” ‘Thus our fathers charged us. That is the 
mission of the Republic,—a mission so vast that it prom- 
ises endless progress, so vital and profound that only 
moral resolution and spiritual foresight can achieve it. 

The battle of liberty is as old as history. It has been 
fought with tongue and pen, with telescope and lancet, 
with sword and spear, with shot and shell. At one time 


it is a nation struggling for larger political freedom. At 


another it is some solitary individual boldly asserting the 
‘The 
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eternal principle of freedom fought with the 
Thermopyle and Salamis; it defied Philip the S 3 
the Netherlands; it charged with the Ironsides at Marston 
Moor; it fired the resolution of the embattled farmers at — 
Concord Bridge. That creative passion guided the May- 
flower across the lonely seas; it planted these New Eng- 
land shores with the hardy seeds of an abundant harvest; 
it gave nerves of steel to Oliver Cromwell and heart of 
buoyant confidence to William the Silent; it inspired the 
indomitable patience of Abraham Lincoln. ‘These are 
phases of one and the same undying conflict, the struggle 
between those who believe that certain superior men 
by Divine Right are commissioned to guide and rule 


‘their inferiors, and those who hold the truth to be self- 


evident that all men are endowed with the right to life, 
to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness. ; 

Now we are called upon to take our part in what 
we hope will prove to be the last tremendous struggle for 
the defence of the vital principle of our national life and 
of that order without which there can be no secure en- 
joyment of any right whatever. here in the trenches 
that seam and sear the once lovely meadows of Picardy, 
there on the tossing and fog-mantled waves of the North 
Sea, on the Balkan heights and on the plains of the 
Tigris, the age-long conflict is renewed. ‘There our allies 
fight not merely for their own existence, their own homes, 
their own laws, their own social order, but for the common- 
wealth of mankind. We cannot avoid our place and part 
in. that conflict. We have no right to live longer in safety 
and abundance upon the devotion and sacrifice of other 
men. We are bound to resist the aggressive autocracy 
that tears up treaties as mere scraps of paper, that tram- 
ples on the weak, that casts the helpless into bondage, 
that inflicts upon innocent neighbors the fearful miseries 
of wanton invasion and devastation. Let us not hesitate 
to affirm that this is our religious as well as our patriotic 
duty. Christianity is not altogether a religion of gentle 
submission; it is more than all else a religion of duty— 
and duty calls us not merely to patience and long-suffer- 
ing, but also to conflict—to the redress of wrong, and to 
the substantiation of justice. 

Yes, and there is more than a call of abstract duty that 
has come to us. Our response and our obedience are 
also claimed by deep tides of feeling and by prophetic 
longings, by every impulse of imaginative. sympathy. 
New hopes of an ordered world, new visions of a possible — 
kingdom of God on earth, have entered into the spiritual 
life of the nation—ideals that may do more for human 
happiness than any force that has animated mankind 
since the beginning of intelligence. 

Have we the spirit for this mighty business? I do not 
ask, have we the power or the material resources, but 
have we the moral resolution that makes us equal to our 
task? A nation is something more than a corporation. 
It has a certain ruling sentiment; it has a soul of its own. 
I venture to affirm that the distinctive endowment of 
American citizenship is in an ancient and formative pas- 
sion for freedom, a respect for man as man, a love of fair 
play, a tolerance which keeps the realm of opinion as 
free as the realm of action, and an almost visionary - 
sentiment which struggles to realize the dream of equality 
of opportunity. These are the American principles. 
Realized politically they make a democracy. Realized 


is not only to live but to live nobly.’’ Puritanis 
firmed that “a nation ought to be but as one Christ 
personage.” Yet in all nations there ha e 
lurked a sentiment that the state was not ; 
Pram 
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rong. tthe - ioe ‘most of us (I wish I bse say for all), lost their inter- 


authority in our own gener- 

peti avowed that whatever course of action 
po. icy 1 quires, that justice must be made to sanction; 
_ whatever necessity demands, that the state must do. 

In the free nations, however, we have reached at least 

the theoretical position that a nation cannot be absorbed 
from the control of the moral law. The discipline 

through which the nations are to-day passing emphasizes 

such obligations. More and more it is revealed that the 
secret of military success is not merely great howitzers 
and big battalions, but moral power. It is not only 
machine guns and high explosive shells that give strength 
to an army, but human quality. Commit this war to 
the conscience of the nation and then we can be assured, 
not indeed of its speedy end, but of ultimate victory for 
the principles that are ‘sustained by the moral laws that 
sway the destinies of nations. 

The primary duty of the churches of the free spirit at 
such a time is then to renew their consecration to the 
ideals of the Republic, to nurture the faith that recog- 
nizes duty as the correlative of right, to further the true 

_ democracy that is discovered in a community of service, 
to maintain in the hearts of the people the consciousness 
of a divine power animating human progress. It is 

_ further their opportunity to provide channels for the spirit 

of philanthropy that is abroad in the land, to prevent 
dissipation of effort, to utilize experienced organizations 
and to make the work of mercy thorough and efficient. 

Let us heed Emerson’s saying: ‘‘’The American who would 

serve his country must learn the beauty and honor of 

perseverance, he must reinforce himself by the power 
of character, and revisit the margin of the well from 
which the fathers drew life and inspiration.” ‘The con- 
tribution which our churches can make to the life of 
the nation is that of a conscience informed by’ intelli- 
gence and sympathy; it is the offering of a chivalrous 
spirit; it is the gift of amoral steadfastness and spiritual 

fortitude. . 

What is the duty of the individual citizen? To 
_put himself in a responsible rather than in an indifferent 
or merely critical attitude toward the government; to 

be willing to know and understand just what we are 

confronting and ready to be told without palliatives of 
the sacrifices we must face; to recognize that war is 
inconsistent with the unrestricted enjoyment of certain 

_ personal privileges and therefore to forego private pur- 
poses and gains; to be prepared for disappointments and 
torturing delays; to exercise sober judgment and abstain 

alike from boasting and censoriousness; to find what he 
can best do for the common cause and then to serve with 
all his might. Above all, as the preacher of our Anni- 

Sermon has said, ‘To keep an unspoiled heart, 

and: a will fixed on a peace that will be just Pe, if we may 
so hope, without end.” 

_ To:the luxury that enervates a nation we must oppose 

the dignity of simple lives. ‘To all extortion, corruption, 
and trading i in the necessities of the people or the govern- 
we must prove ourselves implacable foes. We must 
monstrate that a democracy can be tenacious in pur- 

e, tolerant of vast expenses, equal to great sacrifices. 
hee no futile recriminations, no substitute of 
ory sophisms for rigorous facts, but a calm, 
ng grappling with things as they are. 

not already begun to realize some of the bless- 
discoverable. even in the anxieties and fore- 
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eabsorption. of our business or our 
e duties that we owe to humanity. 
i in right perspective and pro- 
oversies that divide men have, 
ira 


est and importance. We have escaped from hampering 
prejudices. We have vastly enlarged our sympathies. 
We have been delivered from national conceit. We 
have learned more deeply to value the distinctive merits 
of the different nations. . We have learned new respect 
for other men’s rights and new sympathies for other 
men’s enthusiasms. 

We shall soon have need of all the-self-restraint that 
we can summon. As the war proceeds and brings ever 
fresh provocation, and perhaps the sting of disaster, 
wrath and exasperation will increase. ‘There will be pop- 
ular clamor for reprisals and for vengeance. If victory 
comes at length,—and we cannot even imagine anything 
else,—there will be need of forbearance. ‘Then must the 
churches exercise a restraining and reconciling influence. 
They must be rallying-places for those who would do 
justly and love mercy. 

Be it ours thus to wrest from the angel of this hour the 
blessing of a renewed faith, a larger consecration, a new 
power of spiritual leadership. Let us meet the shock of 
battle not merely as a bitter necessity, but as a promise 
bringing to a world weary of strife and laden with sin and 
woe, the hope that it is possible through carnage to 
achieve larger liberties for mankind, and through this 
fiery baptism to win the victories of righteousness and 
peace. Let us not shrink from the touch of the holy 
fire, but let it cleanse us of our iniquity, transform our 
torpid and often recreant religion, and fill us with per- 
sistent and effective ardor. Then shall America be 
indeed the Sinai of the nations and “from the lightning 
and thunder of this great struggle shall go forth a divine 
if of liberty which shall subdue and harmonize the 
world.” 


Three Steps Onward. 


DUNCAN SMITH. 


Racial persecution is the offspring of the primitive idea 
that the foreigner was a being of a different nature, an 
enemy, to be exterminated, like the wild beast. Re- 
ligious persecution has the same origin. The unbeliever, 
too, has been looked upon as a being of another kind. 
The Inquisitor burned him at the stake. The Puritan 
drove him into the wilderness. 

Even leaving out of view the lapse into barbarism in 
which the great war originated, neither form of persecu- 
tion has wholly died out. The Jew is still baited in more 
countries than one. In the Roman fold, free thought 
is suppressed, and there is still the Index Expurgatorius 
for heretical writings. In many Protestant folds the same’ 
spirit lingers. Now and again a trial for heresy alarms 
or amuses the world. 

But we have taken a step forward. There is now no 
civilized land, in which Galileo could not live without 
menace of torture or threat of incarceration, or where the 
life of Servetus would not be secure. We have reached 
the age of toleration. We no longer treat dissenters with 
cruelty. We manage to get along with them, but we 
look askance and hold ourselves aloof. 

Perfect civilization, where the humane spirit shall rule 
the world, cannot rest upon the basis of antipathies. We 
must take the next step,—sympathy. 

Surely from this terrific war will come one blessing, the 
breaking down of the barriers of misunderstanding and 
prejudice. The work has already begun. People of dif- 
ferent races and creeds, from the ends of the earth, are 
fighting side by side in the trenches, participants in the 
good and ill fortunes of the war. They are getting to 
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know each other. To the French, the English are no 
longer looked upon as a race of shop-keepers, selfish and 
aggressive, but a people rising to the heights of devotion 
to the rights of all nationalities great and small. To 
the English, the French are no longer a frivolous and dis- 
sipated people, but a race of heroes. Belgium burns with 
the fires of patriotism and freedom. ‘The Slav is no longer 
disregarded. Russia is seen to be moving toward con- 
stitutionalism; and its masses, the cultivators of the land, 
are recognized, with all their faults, as kindly and hu- 
mane. Even in our detestation of Prussianism we 
are sifting the characteristics of the German people, and 
learning to admire and to copy at least their efficiency 
and love of order. : 
; So the world is learning sympathy, and with sympathy 
comes love—the last step to the ultimate goal of univer- 
sal brotherhood. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 


Prayer. 


God, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use, 

Although we grope with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit— 
But let me always see the dirt, 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 

Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums— 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half-done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
—Louis Untermeyer. 


Do We Need a More Adequate Psychology? 


REV. HORACE WESTWOOD. © 


As one studies the growth of religious movements and 
denominations, one is impressed with the fact that those 
which have affected the lives of great multitudes of people 
in an intimate and personal way, and which have there- 
fore enjoyed large followings, have not only allowed but 
encouraged some form of self-expression. In some cases 
the expression has been prescribed and stereotyped, as in 
two of the Eastern faiths and as also in three of the great 
liturgical bodies of Christendom. ‘The fact remains that 
personal expression of some kind has been and is a vital 
and integral part of their systems. i 

In the strictly Protestant sects prescribed personal 
expression is not so deeply rooted. Here, and in my 
judgment more or less unfortunately, common worship 
has been subordinated. The preacher and preaching 
have predominated. Even so, self-expression has not 
been stultified. There has been some gain in that it has 
become more natural and spontaneous. The prayer 
meeting and the experience meeting have supplemented 
the loss of the more or less formal and prescribed methods; 
but again, the fact remains that personal expression is a 
vital part of their systems. 

I raise the question as to the psychological relation that 
exists between the fact of self-expression and numerical 
growth, and even apart from the question of growth there 


' some have none. 
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is that deeper quality, the sense of oneness an 
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I raise it for two reasons: first, we as Unitarians, em- 


bracing the loftiest and noblest of faiths, are numerically 
weak and have not succeeded in intimately affecting the 
lives of great numbers of people; secondly, we possess no 
great degree of solidarity and homogeneity. 

It may be said that these conditions are due to the 
essential demands made by Unitarians upon the necessity 
of thinking one’s way through in religion; to the unpopu- 
larity of our views and their inherent antagonism to 
orthodoxy and the principle of authority; and also to our 
more or less excessive emphasis upon congregational polity. 

In my humble opinion the weakness does not lie here. 
There have been faiths equally unpopular and unortho- 
dox which have succeeded in reaching the people. Fur- 
thermore, there are bodies equally loose in their polity 
which have developed to a remarkable degree both a united 
forward policy and a sense of solidarity. The weakness, 
if it be a weakness, goes deeper than this. 

Personal confession may be out of place, but I remember 
that when I first came into contact with Unitarians and 
a little over eight years ago made application for fellow- 
ship into our ministry, it was with a feeling of great 
enthusiasm. “Here,” I said to myself, “is a movement 
which is so vitally real that it cannot fail to inspire the 
people.” My experience does not altogether justify this 
first enthusiasm. With the passing of the years, the 
freedom and glory of our faith mean more than ever to 
me in my personal life. I have found in our fellowship 
both warmth and friendship which I regard as the most 
precious of my possessions. I have met with a gener- 
osity for all sorts of worthy endeavor which is seldom 
excelled. But I cannot say I have met with an over- 
whelming sense of a homogeneous movement, nor have 
I found the conviction of a priceless heritage which was 
bound to work vital changes in the religious life of the 
race. I think both the casual and earnest observer could 
not fail to be impressed with the fact that from a mission- 
ary standpoint we are not really vitalized. As I have 
read from time to time the appeals made by our mis- 
sionary body and the evident anxiety on the part of its 
officials lest the work might be crippled for lack of funds, 
and then have contrasted our missionary funds in pro- 
portion to our wealth and numbers with those of other 
bodies, this impression has been deepened. Here again 
there are those who will raise the question of missionary 
policy, but once more I venture to suggest that the ques- 
tion goes deeper. Policy and methods may have some- 
thing to do with it, but where there is the forward im- 
pulse and will, the problem of efficient methods always 
takes care of itself. , : 

I am convinced from talking with many of our own 
ministers and with friendly observers outside our body 
that a great many are seriously questioning the reason 
for the conditions which I have briefly mentioned. 

Now it cannot be said that Unitarians are noted for 
the degree of self-expression they have cultivated on the 
part of the laity. Some of our churches have liturgy; 
Our Young People’s Religious Union, 
copying the Christian Endeavor movement, has wisely 
sought to encourage spontaneity of utterance with regard 
to the religious life. But on the whole it may be said 
that neither prescribed nor spontaneous self-expression 
have a vital place in our religious life. “onidoniiin 


The Catholic has his Mass, confessional, and a wealth : : 
of symbolical acts in daily use. The Mohammedan has — 
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his call to prayer five times a day. ‘The great Protestant 
bodies have their weekly prayer, class, and testim 
meetings. Last but not least, the Christian . 
movement has its weekly testimony meetin 
vious reasons some of these forms we coulc 
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“ath cannot harmoniz e with our point of view, but 
t~ < they uestionably bear a profound relation to the 
| a oe ife of their respective communions and teach a 
ms _ lesson in religious psychology and the psychology of 
«movements we may well take to heart. ve) 
‘The reading of John Wesley’s journal impresses one 
with the fact that not only was he on fire with the par- 
ticular message he felt called to give, but he also realized 
that to reach the people one must not only carry the gospel 
to them, but also must give them some opportunity of 
voicing the way they felt about it, some medium of voic- 
ing their experience. Thus he instituted the class- 
meeting and the love feast. One is also impressed with 
the fact that these may have had as much to do with the 
rapid growth of early Methodism as the fiery zeal and elo- 
quence of its ministers. 

There are many things in the Christian Science move- 
ment which both attract and repel. The thoughtful per- 
son finds much that he feels is hurtful to genuine religion. 
Its rapid growth is somewhat of a puzzle. Yet I cannot 
forbear mentioning that the Christian Scientists them- 
selves call attention to the fact that their weekly testi- 
mony meetings have played no small part in the growth 
of the movement. Here again the close relation that 
exists between the growth of a movement and self-expres- 
sion is striking. As one reads the New Testament one 
is also impressed with the same truth. Primitive Chris- 
tianity triumphed not only because of its inherent truth, 
but also because expression on the part of all the people 
was encouraged. Other illustrations are abundant. 

Is there any lesson here for us? Ought we to encour- 
age, stimulate, and find some means for expression on 
the part of our congregations apart from the regular 
Sunday services? Are we neglecting something which is 
vital to the religious life and to the growth of our move- 
ment? 

The limits of my space prevent elaboration at great 
length. Here is food, however, for much thought and 
discussion. My own feeling is that we have failed in 
this respect. We have not succeeded in developing 
spontaneity in our religious life. We have not succeeded 
- in providing adequate channels for what is one of the 
most natural things in religion—self-expression. 

- Iam well aware that I have touched upon a problem 
which is far easier to raise than to solve. Feeling, how- 
ever, that we were not meeting a need, we have tried some 
experiments this past winter. It occurred to me last 
December when visiting the Calgary church and attend- 
ing Mr. Irvine’s forum services that in a modified form 
this might be the beginning of what we needed. After 
canvassing some of our members and talking it over with 
the board I felt not a little discouraged. I found only 
two persons who approved of the idea. The opinion of 
the board seemed to be that what I proposed savored too 
much of a Methodist after-meeting (so afraid are we of 

_ jmitation!), but I could do as I liked. The following 
Sunday evening I announced from the pulpit that I 
would meet those who cared to stay behind for mutual 
questioning and discussion upon thoughts raised by the 
sermon. About thirty stayed behind. We had a most 
stimulating period of about forty minutes in the church 

parlor. ‘The following Sunday the number was about 
eighty, and we had to meet in the Sunday-school room. 
“One Sunday one hundred and thirty-five remained, and 
_ not having sufficient chairs we had to come back from 
_ the Sunday-school into the church. From the point of 
y of attendance this was the climax. But most Sun- 
we had to use planks in the Sunday-school 
chairs. (We own about eighty chairs.) 

ufter-meetings themselves. We have not 
the forum idea so far. We tried first of 
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all to limit the question period to fifteen minutes and the 
discussion to twenty, but we found limitations useless. 
Sometimes questions were asked so quick and fast that 
when it was all over the “poor parson” hardly knew 
whether he had a head or not. But the thing that aston- 
ished all of us was the intensity of the meetings. ‘There 
was reverence, decorum, and devotion. Sometimes the 
discussions were pointless, but on the whole there has 
been a high level. Furthermore, it has afforded me end- 
less opportunity to emphasize some side of life that the 
limits of a sermon made impossible. Sometimes they 
have almost been experience meetings. Men have arisen 
to their feet expressing their satisfaction that there was 
a church of this kind in the city. I shall never forget _ 
one Sunday night when a man rose to his feet and said, 
“I have travelled five hundred miles in order to be at 
this service and take part in this discussion,” etc. He 
then went on and gave one of the most beautiful five- 
minute addresses it has been my lot to listen to. (The 
subject that evening had been ‘‘The Spiritual Interpre- 
tation of History,” based on Dr. Shailer Mathews’s book 
of that title.) After the meeting I ascertained that he 
was a very prosperous farmer in Saskatchewan, also a 
graduate of Manchester University. One evening after 
an address on Savonarola a cultured Italian, who knew 
Florence well, gave illuminating pointers on that period 
of Italian history. 

Needless to say, my board have ceased to be doubting 
Thomases. These meetings have not only stimulated 
interest, but I am convinced have deepened the life of 
our church. Of course we are far from satisfied as yet. 
We have made so far only a crude beginning, but of this 
I am convinced, that in affording an outlet for self-expres- 
sion we have touched upon something which is really vital 
in the life of the people. 

My own criticism of our experiment is that as yet we 
have not succeeded in getting beyond the discussion stage. 
So far the meetings have not done much more than stimu- 
late thought and inquiry. ‘Though this is vital, I am 
anxious that they shall really tend to devotion. Per- 
haps another year we shall introduce the singing of some 
of the more popular hymns of our faith. Iam hoping also 
that they may tend to more of an experiential character. 
At present we are just feeling our way. 

Sometimes as I have turned over and over the problem 
of our evangel in my mind I have felt that we have not 
sufficiently made a place for the direct personal appeal. 
The old evangelical cry of “Come and be saved!” can 
have no place with us. It is disappearing from the ortho- 
dox churches. Yet it was not without its value. It 
emphasized religion as an experience. Religion will 
never cease to be this. It is an experience. Some day 
I feel we shall definitely make the direct appeal, ‘Come 
and be free!’ ‘he freedom of our faith is also an expe- 
rience. Some men grow into it by natural spiritual evo- 
lution. Is it impossible, however, that they may be born 
into it? May it not be that into the lives of many may . 
come that moment when they feel the fetters of prejudice, 
tradition, and inheritance—yea, even of sin and passion— 
broken? ‘That this shall come as a direct immediate 
experience? -A true-evangel implies this. The work of 
God’s grace is not yet ended. The bringing of men into 
this experience is one form of our supreme mission. It is 
our privilege to use this form of religious psychology which 
is as old as the hills and to which all religious history bears 
witness as being valid and real,—to use it in newer ways 
and in the newer thought forms of our age. Hitherto 
our tendency has been to check any element of spon- 
taneity. ‘The loss has been ours. In the light of our 
boundless opportunity how really terrible the loss has 
been we cannot estimate. ‘There are signs, however, that 


Fae stand upon the threshold of a new era for 


faith. If we are to embrace its possibilities two things 
will be necessary: we must develop greater spontaneity 
in the religious life of our churches; we must find some 
means of meeting the imperative need of all human beings 
for true self-expression. In other words, we must find 
something in the life of our movement which shall take 
the place of the old-fashioned prayer and experience 
meetings, something which shall mean as much to our 
people as did the meetings in the upper room of the early 
Christian Church. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


To Sleep. 


FLORENCE’ LEWIS HOWARD. 


O Sleep, kind Sleep, 

When day is past and shadows deep 

Lie everywhere, 

Touch thou the weary with such loving care 
That they forget 

The burden of the day, its toil and fret. 


O Sleep, kind Sleep, J 

I would thou tenderly should keep 

The faint of heart, 

And strengthen each to meet whatever part 
Of good or ill 

The morrow brings; courage and hope instil. 


O Sleep, kind Sleep, 

I pray thee touch those eyes that weep; 
Thou who canst bless 

All who are worn and sad, with thy caress, 
Enfold them so 

It were most sweet thy friendliness to know. 


Evidence of Immortality. 


JAMES TT. BIXBY, PH.D. 


One of the chief objections to a belief in a future life has 
been the scientist’s conviction that “‘spirit” cannot 
function apart from “‘substance’’; that the two are in- 
dissolubly connected. We are all acquainted with the 
dictum of the famous monist writer, Ernst Haeckel, that 
the brain secretes thought just as the liver secretes bile. 
Another position characteristic of the monistic viewpoint 
is contained in the statement that the mind of a man is 
the totality of his successive brain processes in the same 
sense that the flame of a candle is the totality of the 
candle’s combustible processes. ‘The logical conclusion to 
be drawn from this image is, of course, that man’s “‘spirit”’ 
is extinguished by death as completely as the candle’s 
light when it is blown out. 

But the monistic theory of life and death, in the opinion 
of the Rev. Dr. James ‘T’. Bixby of Yonkers, N.Y., is as 
insecure as most other theories, and at the present time 
is being markedly undermined by scientific investigation. 
Dr. Bixby refers, in particular, to researches along the 
lines of what he calls ‘‘the discontinuity of matter in the 
human body.’ It is now a commonplace of scientific 
thought that so-called ‘‘solid’’ substances, such as the 
human body, are not ‘‘solid at all, but are composed of 
countless molecules; and in recent years, so Dr. Bixby 
assures us, the size of those molecules has been found to 
be even smaller and their distance from one another has 
been found to be many times greater than was supposed 
to be the case a few years ago. Dr. Bixby continues 
(in Bibliotheca Sacra) :— 

“By the ultra microscope and a minute beam of Rént- 
gen-ray light, molecules of gold, one-millionth part of a 
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a can e- observed 
fireflies. By the still more delicate ele 
observer can count the needle jumps of this : ment 
as helium atoms pass through a film of mica. By mathe- — 
matical deductions from the action of these instruments 
the infinitesimal size of the helium particles can be de- 
termined. In Risteen’s work upon molecules (now for 
many years a standard authority), the distance from the 
centre of one molecule to the centre of. its neighbor is 
put, on the average, as ten times the molecular diameter. 
In many common liquids it'is estimated as three to four 
times the supposed average molecular diameter. In other 
substances and by more recent calculators the distance 
is held to be very many times greater than this, as com- 
pared with the molecule’s own diameter. ‘The molecule 
is no longer regarded as a form more or less solid and 
bounded by a continuous surface or fixed outline. It is 
simply a group of atoms, united by electrical or other 
energies. [he component atoms are immensely smaller 
than the circumference of the molecule, and in their 
turn they are composed of still smaller components, 
called electrons or corpuscles. ‘These are so minute that 

a single negative electron has been found, by a dozen 
diverse methods of computation, to have a mass less 
than one-thousandth part of the mass of the atom. The 
nucleus of the atom is an exceedingly minute particle. 
The orbits in which the negative electrons revolve around 

it have diameters so much greater that the cubic space 
inclosed within these orbits is ten thousand to a hundred 
thousand times greater than the volume or space occupied 
by the material components of the atom. 

“According to the eminent English physicists, Sir 
Ernest Rutherford and Professor Nicholson, the nuclei 
of atoms have diameters whose length is only one- 
thousandth part as long as the diameter of the outer 
electron orbit of the same atomic system. ‘The distance 
from one atomic nucleus to the nucleus of the atom near- 
est to it is undoubtedly several multiples of this latter 
distance. ‘The estimates, also, of Dr. K. Fajans of Ger- 
many, John C. Dean, Professor Albert C. Crehore of 
New York, and of Professor W. H. Bragg of Australia 
(who has recently been honored with a Nobel Prize for 
his remarkable researches into the structure of crystals)— 
all of these experts put the distances between the nuclei 
of the atoms as dimensions ranging from a hundred to a 
thousand times the length of these diameters.” 

Dr. Bixby sums up these scientific results under three 
heads. In the first place, he says that a conservative 
estimate of the material components, called the molecules, 
in a cubic inch of brain would find that only one-hundredth 
part of that volume is actually molecular substance. 
Secondly, out of the cubic volume of the brain molecule, ~ 
not more than one five-thousandth part of that molecular 
space is actually occupied by what is called atoms and 
supposed to be material substance. In the third place, 
out of this latter cubic volume only a very infinitesimal 
fraction is occupied by the corpuscles or material particles. 
The argument proceeds :— 

“Sir Oliver Lodge affirms that even in such an exceed- 
ingly solid atom as that of mercury, the space within the _ 


atom which is not occupied by material particles or q 
negative corpuscles is more than a million times greater 
than the cubic space occupied by material substances. 


Experts such as Professors Rhigi, Fajans, Rakestraw, 
and J. C. Dean agree in affirming that the discontinuity — 
and relative minuteness of the components of the atoms — 
may quite reasonably be likened to the isolation and 
pettiness of the planets in our solar system as comp 
with the total cubic magnitude of that s ee 

Thomson has said that ite size “nega 
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: f these scientific facts, how worthless, 
eck ‘Dr. Bixby, is the current materialistic and 
_-‘mionistic argument that when. death occtirs and flesh 
decomposes, the atoms of the brain must dissolve, and that 
therefore it is impossible for the soul to survive the con- 
sequent dissolution of the cells and atomic groups of the 
: body. “Already, while we live and breathe, the atoms 
of the body are in dissolution, thousands of times as far 
apart as their diameters. Of the space occupied by 
the brain pulp or any so-called ‘solid flesh,’ at least 
999,999 parts are occupied, in fact, by something else 
than atomic matter.” 
_ But granting the truth of all these contentions, the 
question is still bound to be asked, What does happen to 
the “‘soul”’ after the dissolution of the body? and Dr. 
Bixby has an answer. He recalls the statement of Pro- 
fessor Haeckel that there are three great realities in the 
cosmos, all three of which are eternal, namely, matter, 
ether, and force. He eites Grant Allen to show how all 
| mundane motions, physical energies and separative powers 
of the material system are being progressively radiated 
off and transferred to the bosom of ‘‘the interstellar and 
interatomic ether,’ and swelling the energy of this great 
storehouse of all force and power. “The cosmic ether 
with its attendant energies,’ he says “is therefore the 
grand eternal reality, free from disintegration and dissi- 
pation; the only thing whose sum total of energy is con- 
served and indeed growing.’ ‘The article carries this ar- 
gument to the following conclusion :— 

“Ts it not entirely probable, then, that in accordance 
with scientific laws and natural processes, such a psychic 
etheric organism might both survive and build up for 
itself a new physical body, and might betake itself to 
some other environment where a fuller development and 
happier existence might be its destiny? Perhaps it 
: might remain on the earth for a while, as long as the 
| friends of the departed still linger here. Well-vouched-for 
cases of apparitions, near the hour of death, in which 
spectral forms of the departed appear to their friends 
are at least so extraordinarily numerous as to be with 
difficulty explained as mere hallucinations. ‘This theory, 
to be sure, may seem to men of science a somewhat bold 
one. But it is one which our steady progress in wider 
knowledge of an invisible world, close about us, and 
___ startling discoveries, made every year as to the strange 

constitution of the universe in which we live, is rapidly 
commending to many of our leading thinkers as well as 
to intelligent Christian believers.’ —Condensed in Cur- 
rent Opinion from the Bibliotheca Sacra. 


ee 2 Spiritual Life. 


os The amount and value of a man’s influence for good or 
evil upon the world will generally depend upon the char- 
acter of his indirect and unconscious influence.—T. Starr 
King. r 
To sew patch upon patch and be patient is better than 
¢ petitions to great men for clothing. To use 


. 


hands in making mortar of quicklime is preferable . 


‘olding them on your breast in attendance upon a 
g.—Persian (Saadi). — 


ence is not the one that is most sensi- 
nost troubled by wrong things done 
ny but the conscience that is 


rience of guilty pangs and terrors __ 


ye 
? 


Blessed indeed are those ears that listen, not after the 
voice that is sounding without, but for the truth teaching 
inwardly. Blessed are they that enter into things inter- 
nal, and endeavor to prepare themselves more and more, 
by daily faithfulness, for the receiving of heavenly secrets. 
Thomas 4 Kempis. 

ot 


One may still doubt if that direction is the east or 
whether the sun will rise. The real coming of God is not 
that. It is a change, an irradiation of the mind. Every- 
thing is there as it was before, only now it is aflame. 
Suddenly the light fills one’s eyes, and one knows that 
God has risen, and that doubt has fled forever—H. G. 
Wells, in “The Invisible King.” 


Che Pulpit. 


Life as Escape and Life as Opportunity. 


REV. JOHN MALICK. 


Make thee two trumpets of silver; and thou shalt use them for 
the calling of the congregation. . . . But when the assembly is to 
be gathered together, ye shall blow but ye shall not sound the 
alarm.—NUMBERS xX. 2, 7. 


We are thinking of the motive power of the spiritual 
life. What is it that starts and keeps men moving 
toward the kingdom of God? We are all interested, 
with all reformers and rapt enthusiasts, in quickening 
the pace of men and women toward the best. How 
shall this be done? 

One method, of long standing, is to drive from the 
back. ‘The City of Destruction is just behind you 


-and this should be kept always in mind. TLaggards as 


confident as you have been overtaken.”’ This is one 
way. If we wish men to move in a given direction, we 
can show them a danger to be escaped or a goal to be 
reached. When we think it over we are much impressed 
by how much our life has been interpreted in terms of 
escape. We are reminded by a modern essayist that 
the great stories of the ages, Joseph, the Prodigal Son, 
Odysseus, Gidipus, Hamlet, and Pilgrim’s Progress, are 
all stories of escape. Things and beings have been 
thought of as in pursuit, and one could count himself 
fortunate, and feel even a little affection for the gods, 
if he came through without being overtaken and de- 
voured. It was too much to ask for security or con- 
fidence, enough to have outdistanced life’s enemies. 
When Pilgrim was travelling to the Celestial City he 
had a roll thrust into his hands, as men to-day come 
through the train and offer us a booklet telling us of the 
delights of the city we are approaching, our destination. 
“Good,” thought Pilgrim. “Here is some.one who 
wishes to hearten me in my travels; no doubt this tells 
of the Celestial City.’’ All the roll said was, ‘Flee from 
the wrath to come.” Has this not been typical of our 
discipline, our education, our morality, and our religion? 

The discipline we are leaving behind said: ‘‘ Mother 
will call the policeman. See this rod? There is the 
juvenile court and the reform school, the jail and the 
prison. You should always keep these in mind and 
think often of those who have been overtaken.” Now 
we see that this appeal is unworthy; that it pleads the 


poverty of life, nothing offered to be reached, only things 
to be escaped. Now we plead the privileges of a way 
of conduct; mother would be glad because this way 
can reach what all other ways would miss. 

In morality we have pointed out the dangers,—os- 
tracism, loss of business, the loathsome disease. Now 
we see that this does not enter the field of morality at 
all. Now we see that as long as we are regulating our 
course in terms of how far we can go without being 
caught we are only shrewd, cowardly perhaps, but not 
moral. Only as we catch sight of the clean life, how 
it contributes to strength and strength to service, only 
as we are pulled up by the larger opportunity of the 
clean life over every other kind, do we enter the field 
where high-minded life begins. Here is the difference 
between being driven and following a vision, and it is 
a big difference. It is taking the driving power from 
the back and placing something in front to draw. It 
is changing ‘Flee from the wrath’’ to ‘“Come unto me.” 
It is the difference between ‘‘Move on” and “Follow 
te. 

Discipline or education or morality, driven from the 
back, is life in terms of escape. In discipline we think 
it brutal; in pedagogy, outgrown; in morals, unmoral. 
It is a rough-and-ready way of getting something done 
without caring how we do it. It gets immediate obedi- 
ence from the child, gets the lesson learned to-day, keeps 
a man out of a house of prostitution, but with all its 
pragmatic results we call it milk for babes, pedagogically 
bad, ethically low, and spiritually barren. 

What we have in mind is that this appeal, to strike a 
pace to escape something, is no higher in religion than 
it is anywhere else. The venture of our faith is that 
the time has now come in religion, as it has in discipline, 
education, and morals, to take the driving power from 
the back and set something in front. How it was in 
the old days we do not know; it may be that some 
came nearer to the kingdom of God, not because they 
were seeking it, primarily, but because they were trying 
to get away from the City of Destruction. We believe 
that there is a large and increasing group of people who 
are not going to strike up any considerable pace for the 
kingdom of good-will by shouting frightfulness at their 
back. For them, we believe, we must hold up some- 
thing in front, show the beauty of holiness and the oppor- 
tunities of the kingdom. 

We are thinking how much our appeal has been in 
terms of being saved from something, saved from the 
hostility, the vengeance, the indifference of the gods 
themselves; saved from evil incarnate, always at our 
heels. We recall that the religion of one-third the world 
is in terms of getting away from all the desires which 
might undo us, into the blessed nothingness of Nirvana. 
We think of the preaching of the church, how much of 
it has been in terms of the enemies of the spiritual way 
and the closed door and the big pit. “Now that we 
have shown you how sorely you are beset, would you 
not like to escape all this and feel that, with all these 
enemies, they cannot reach you?” ‘This is all in terms 
of sounding the alarm, rousing the camp by shouting 
that the Egyptians are in pursuit; too little blowing 
the silver trumpet to remind the host that Canaan is 
ahead. ‘ 

The faith of Jesus was that the time has come to take 
the driver from the back and put him in front and call 
him a shepherd. The gospel of Jesus is one of con- 
fidence that if men catch a vision of the kingdom of God 
they will seek it with all their hearts. He said in effect 
that we have urged, ‘Look out for the wolf!’ Now 
let us try what this will do: “Behold the shepherd!” 
We have talked much about the terrors of the mountains; 


- 
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let us try telling about the security of the old. : 
have tried to move men by telling them of a consur 
fire at their backs; let us put the fire in front and. 
it a light: “I am the light of the world.” 


We have 
dwelt long on ‘‘children of evil’; let us try what “That 
ye may be children of my Father” will do. Where we 
have told men that they can hardly get through at best, 
and may find the door shut, let us try, ‘‘It is my Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’’ Where we 
have been telling of the corruption of the flesh, let us 
tell men that they are temples of the living God and 
must keep the temple clean. The gospel of Jesus is 
one of confidence; he tells of victory, when “the right- 
eous shall shine forth as the sun.” 

It was as if Jesus looked over the kingdom and thought » 
of recruiting the ranks by offering inducements. He 
said in substance what we say to those who take no 
interest in the business, that they should no longer be 
driven as servants, but drawn as friends, made share- 
holders, co-operators in the enterprise. As young men, 
who were shiftless under rule, shoulder responsibility, 
and become new men as stockholders, let us take them 
into the confidence of the management, remind them 
that we all must work, fathers, sons, and all, and make 
them heirs, ‘heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 

The parable of the Good Shepherd is just this idea of 
getting in front. ‘‘He goeth before, and leadeth them 
out, and the sheep follow him, but a stranger they will 
not follow.” It is calling attention to the fold and the 
green pastures and still waters, not much about the 
terrors of the mountains and the fearful rewards of 
wandering off. ‘My Father, which gave them me, is 
greater than all, and no man is able to pluck them out 
of my Father’s hand.” 

This is a new appeal to work in a new kind of kingdom, 
for a new kind of reason, with new assurance of security 
in the results. It is for men who can catch sight of a 
vision and seek it as a light. It is for those who cannot 
be driven in a herd and fear not the threats of the driver, 
but can respond to an invitation, and love the voice of 
the shepherd. The difference is wide. See a people 
driven for centuries by hirelings at the back, shouting 
the terrors of the dark, and a people led by one who 
goeth before, and know how vast the difference is. It 
is life,—not in terms of getting away from something, 
for that would make us poor indeed, but the call to a life 
richer with every advancing step. While the religion 
of one-third the world calls it success just to escape all 
life’s demands, here is a new summons to ever increasing 
wealth of life in terms of something ahead which it 
would be a joy to reach: “I came that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly.” 

Spiritual religion begins after we quit running from 
what does not mean good to us; begins at the point we 
find something to love and a-kingdom we wish to help. 
We have difficulty in talking the language of many, 
busy too in recruiting the kingdom, because of the em- 
phasis on the spiritual enemies crowding from the back. 
We trust we are not unmindful of life’s background or 
indifferent to all that delays the religion of the spirit, 
but we express a preference for the appeal that holds 
up the privileges, the rationality, the spaciousness, and 
the spirit of the kingdom of light of which we are children 
and heirs. While we blow the silver trumpet, others 
insist on sounding the alarm. ‘e 

Is it true, as the critics say, that all this is very fine, 
but we are premature? Admitted that a spiritual re- 
ligion gives something to love and seek for love’s 
sake; admitted that men are vast stretches ah 
cannot be driven but will follow a vision; adm: 
frightfulness is but a poor schoolmaster b 
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leadershi; , your beauty of holiness are good, 
but they lack the drawing power necessary to start a 
~ laggard world toward the kingdom we would have them 
reach. We are invited to see that the church had to 
adapt itself to men as they are, and get behind and 
crack the whip to make them move at all. We are in- 
vited to observe to-day how few can be aroused by the 
opportunities of the kingdom of God. One driver, 
shouting the dangers to be escaped, can start more feet 
moving in a week than the “Follow thou me” of the 
Shepherd can arouse in many years. We see that the 
church has made concessions, adapted its summons to 
the nature of those to be stirred. We understand that 
this plan of holding up something, in the confidence 
that all men will run for it once they see it, did not win 
fully, but still it was never lost completely. 

A hundred souls banded together, hastening to what 
they would reach because they love and are beloved, 
are more significant in the kingdom of things that matter 
than a host fleeing from some terror they would escape. 
Better, more needed, more of the spirit and pregnant 
with greater meaning for the world, one beloved com- 
munity, following a shepherd for pure love of him and 
his service, than an army of men telling the shepherd 
to escape. 

“Tt is a hell we need,” we hear. . Wickes something 
like this, it is urged, to start people’ 
concerned with the religion of the spi 
tion, and the road of the loving hear 
begins where we leave what we fear and “make 
with for prudential, protective, and insurance considera- 
tions. It looks on him that feareth as not made perfect 
in love. ‘The voice we fear is the master’s voice for us 
and we are in that kingdom still. Religion says that 
the universe has a heart, that it is a heart of love, and 
that to live in this love is our high privilege. When one 
feels this he has entered the kingdom which drives no 
one but invites all, whomsoever will. 

Is it true that we as a church demonstrate to the 
world that men seek the church for its insurance features 
alone? Is the spiritual life so barren that there is nothing 
to reach, only things to escape? Is it true that, ceasing 
to fear, we have arrived? The most desolate spiritual 
country is that in which one finds himself just outside 
the city limits of the City of Destruction before he turns 
around and sees that he is on the borderland of another 
country, which he has not entered yet, the country 
which pays tribute to the Celestial City and its King. 
Many find themselves in this barren country to-day; 
they have ceased to fear, and they see no vision as yet 
and urge that there is none to see. Like Pilgrim, they 
find themselves standing still because “I know not 
whither to go.’ 

To them, unmoved by fea elcibaa standing still 
‘because there is nothing from which to run, we have 
something to say. It is to bid them face about, look 
ahead and see a new spiritual country of infinite resources 
waiting for them to come in, to possess it and be pos- 
sessed by it. Here is a new kind of service for a new 

kind of reason, which now for the first time you are 


_ prepared to enter. You thought religion as morality, 


deals with things to run from, but now we come to say 
_ that this is morality on the ground floor, and religion 
ov body to love begins when we cease to run from 
and feel the drawing power of this love. When 
you: will quicken your pace, run toward 
‘ and confidence as you have run before 


u | foreboding, going nowhere, just getting 


d, “your 


nno she moved by the old alarms, this_ 


igh, is ot this itself is gaint “Now: for: the Favivieces the 


fellowship, the wealth, of the kingdom to which you 
have always been a stranger and in which you will always 
be a pilgrim. 

Sart Lake City, Uraun. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 
Awake, Thou That Sleepest! 


But concerning the times and the seasons, brethren, 
ye have no need that aught be written unto you. For 
yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so 
cometh as a thief in the night. When they are saying, 
Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon 
them, . . . and they shall in no wise escape. But ye, 
brethren, are hot in darkness, that that day should 
overtake you as a thief: for ye are all the sons of light, 
and sons of the day: we are not of the night, nor of 
darkness; so then let us not sleep, as do the rest, but 
let us watch.—z Thess. v. 1-6. 


But what, through my inmost fold, 
Is this ery on the winds of war? 

Are you grown so old, are you grown so cold, 
O Flag that was once our star? 


Where did you learn that bread is life, 
And where that fire is warm— 

You, that took the van of a world-wide strife, 
As an eagle takes the storm? 


Where did you learn that men are bred 
Where hucksters bargain and gorge; 
And where that down makes a softer bed 

Than the snows of Valley Forge? 


Come up, come up to the stormy sky, 
Where our fierce folds rattle and hum, 

For Lexington taught us how to fly, 
And we dance to Concord’s drum. 


O flags of freedom, said the Flag, 
Brothers of wind and sky, 

I too was once a tattered rag, 
And I wake and shake at your cry. 


I tug and tug at the anchoring place, 
Where my drowsy folds are caught; 

I strain to be off on the old fierce chase 
Of the foe we have always fought. 


O People I made, said the Flag, 
And welded from sea to sea, 

I am still the shot-riddled rag, 
‘That shrieks to be free, to be free. 


Oh, cut my silken ties, 

From the roof of the palace of peace; 
Give back my stars to the skies, 

My stripes to the storm-striped seas! 


Or else, if you bid me yield, 
hen down with my crimson bars, 
And o’er all my azure field 
Sow poppies instead of stars. 
—Edith Wharton. 


Almighty God, Thy voice waketh in the hearts of men 
the love of liberty. We pray Thee to forgive us if we 
have forgotten our high calling as a nation and if the 
human cry for help has gone unheeded while we have 
gathered gold. Do Thou waken us to hear the voice of 
every nation that is contending for freedom. Renew in 
our hearts the glow of our ideals. May we cherish the 
hopes of humanity above even our own life. Consecrate 
our strength as we go forth bearing the banner of this 
nation, made sacred by the highest aspirations of human 
hearts, and the spirits of all who have died that men 
might be free. Amen. 


i st | names are, 

he 

remembers since childhood that the name of 

oe ‘smallest of the pleiades is Merope, 
who alone of the seven married a mortal. 
One boy, however, was early struck by the 
crude and unreasonable names of the stars 
in the Plough and has never been able to 
forget Dubhe, Merak, Phecda, and the rest. 

I think I have seen a word, perhaps in 
dialect, for the kneepads that masons and 
gardeners use, but I have inquired and 
searched for it in vain. © 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
our minds like ourselves are imperfect, with 
weaknesses in some directions, and strength 
and tenacity in others. It was not to be 
expected that, after coldly setting down some 
words as to the meaning of which I had 
doubts, I should this time refrain from search- 
ing for their significance. Accordingly I 
have again examined the dictionary. I am 
ashamed of my former ignorance of Master 
Gridiron, who has endured so many a roast- 
ing on my behalf. I find that Milesius was 
“‘a fabulous king of Spain whose sons seized 
Treland.’”’ Curious that for such a reason 
any one should call an Irishman a Milesian, 
except perhaps once for the sake of the joke. 
I am already hazy about Ahriman and the 
other. Like Touchstone’s sweetheart, the 
faculty of forgetfulness is “‘a poor thing, but 
mine own.’ Why cannot we forget the 
_ things we want to forget?—The London Spec- 
tator. 


Literature. 


THE YOSEMITE, AND OTHER VERSE. By 
Caroline Hazard. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. .$1.25.—Nowadays one opens 
a new volume of verse with fear and trem- 
bling. What surprises are likely to lurk be- 
tween its pages, the reader dreads to discover. 
Of late years there has been let loose upon a 
helpless world such a deluge of verse, so- 
called, which sets at naught all accepted 
standards; so many cubist and futurist ex- 
periments are ‘offered in the name of poetry 
that too often the lover of good reading seek- 
ing bread finds himself given only a stone. 
To the lover of vers libre Miss Hazard’s poems 
appear hopelessly out of date, even prehis- 
toric. ‘The late president of Wellesley mani- 
festly belongs to the poets of the older order. 
For that very reason her voice will come to 
many readers with no little relief. The or- 
dered quality of her verse, its rich coloring, 
and the music of its lines, above all, the spirit, 
exalted and genuinely mystical, which satu- 
rates it, all contribute to its power and 
beauty. Many poems in this book com- 

pare favorably with some of the work of 
Richard Crashaw and Francis Thompson. 
The book opens with a group of nature poems 
_ descriptive of California scenery, and closes 
with a sonnet-series,inspired by the fleeting 
loveliness of the San Francisco Exposition. 
Then follows a collection of poems, some of 
s , most of them either hymns 

ith ‘religious themes, including a 
FE ons, all of them markedly 

rit. ‘These in turn are fol- 
blank verse, based 
‘The poems thus 


oon ‘Their excel- 
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places, the choice of words is anything but 
good. But Miss Hazard is never sentimen- 
tal. Her faults are technical rather than 
intellectual. Taken as a whole, and remem- 
bering that it is the work of one who lays little 
claim to the name of professional poet, the 
collection is a notable addition to the bulk 
of American religious poetry, which at best 
is none too large. 


Tue Cycie’s Rim. By Olive Tilford Dar- 
gan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1 net.—All who have loved and lost will 
find a responsive cord touched in their breasts 
by this little book. It is a volume of exquisite 
sonnets, called out by a deep personal bereave- 
ment. Like Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from 
the Portuguese and Alice Freeman Palmer’s 
A Marriage Cycle, it shows us the hidden heart 
of a woman of genius. The book has passion, 
depth, insight, delicacy, and a wealth of rare 
poetic imagination. In the pure poetry of her 
essential thought, Mrs. Dargan reaches a great 
height, and ranks with the immortals. In 
this book we have the expression first of happy 
love, then of sorrow and bereavement, and 
finally of religious consolation :— 


“Tet not a picture drawn on eyelids shut 

Fill all my world; but may I, open gazing, 

No symbol lose that liberal God hath put 

Before my chastened eyes, their burden raising 

To faith’s pure height where burdens wingéd 
run, 

An angel breed, to keep our feet from stones. 

O may I as the sea that, seeking one, 

Finds on its breast a thousand trembling 
moons, 

Hold thee, my love, in all mine eyes’ embrace 

Of loveliness! As bright through channelled 
moss 

The forest water winds, be now a grace 

Enwoven for me through Nature’s every dross, 

And touch of bending, sweet immensity 

Make my least day orb mystical with thee!... 

Then should I seek again a toiler’s place 

Where Life, grown faint and human, strains 
to lift 

Above her strife a lit and lyric face, 

And minutes pass as spears, a wound their 
Sift ss 

No longer backward, treading a lost dream, 

But where the Future lifts her morning stole; 

Past nations that embracing know one name, 

Past faces like the flowers of one soul, 

God’s soul, humanity.” 


This little book ought to help all who have 
undergone grief to bear it nobly. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA. By Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75 net—Mr. Latour- 
ette, through a long term of years, was con- 
nected with the College of Yale in China. 
This book furnishes convincing evidence that 
he made good use of the opportunities afforded 
him, for he has produced a brief, concise, but 
well-digested and thoroughly readable his- 
tory of the Celestial Empire, from its earliest 
beginnings down to the present day. We 
cannot remember when we have read a book 
on China so interesting. With no waste of 
words, with candor, vividness, and force, and 
with a faculty for grasping essentials which is 
little less than genius, the author has suc- 
ceeded in condensing a vast amount of infor- 
mation concerning China past and present 
into the compass of a single moderate-sized 
yolume. His book is what he claims it to be, 
“a sketch which in the light of the best mod- 
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‘ce the reader | ern See gives the essential facts of 
earer than finds | false quantities and bad rhymes. In 


Chinese history, an understanding of the 
larger features of China’s development, and 
the historical setting of its present-day 
problems; a sketch which does not burden 
the student with unnecessary details of un- 
familiar names and dates, and which gives 
him the main movements which have led to 
the China of to-day.’”’ The book thus fills a 
want long felt. We commend, especially, 
the chapters dealing with Chinese culture, 
and those treating of American relations with 
China. 
and suggestive. 


Magazines. 


The June Century contains several articles 
in which America’s part in the European 
conflict is discussed from international and 
from American viewpoints. “How Can 
America Help?’’ by Sydney Brooks repre- 
sents the English attitude toward the United 
States. In ‘International Ideals” David 
Jayne Hill discusses the situation of European 
nations at the close of the war. His hope 
for post-bellum Europe is for an international 
society, cognizant of international law. 
John Heard’s article “The Hope of Our 
Merchant Marine,” gives an authoritative 
but discouraging statement of our inadequate 
maritime policies. He urges as remedies 
the building of ships and shipyards organized 
and run by shipping men’and finariced by 
our Government. What shall we do with 
the immigrant? is a familiar question to 
Americans. What shall the immigrant do 
with us? is novel. That it is pertinent no 
one can doubt after reading “‘The Loyalty 
of the Foreign Born” by M. E. Ravage. Mr. 
Ravage was born in Roumania, but is now a 
naturalized American citizen. He analyzes 
the ideal America of the immigrant, and con- 
trasts that ideal with the somewhat disillu- 
sionizing reality. George Creel contributes 
a story of fact—the transformation, by the 
touch of Prussian savagery, of an incon- 
spicuous Dutch newspaper cartoonist into 
the supreme interpretative genius of the 
war, Louis Raemaekers; ‘‘Fashioning the 
Hollow Oak”’ is a vivid account by Richard 
Matthews Hallet of shipbuilding in the days 
when great ships were projected entirely from 
a block of wood; ‘‘The City of the Equator”’ 
is an uncomplimentary but fascinating 
description of Quito, ‘‘The Capital of 
Ecuador,” by Harry A. Franck; ‘Rasputin ” 
is a character sketch of Russia’s mystery-man 
by Princesse Lucien Murat; and “The Fate 
of the Balkans” by Herbert Adams Gibbons 
shows how during the past century European 
‘practical diplomacy”’ has frustrated every 
Balkan effort to secure independence. The 
fiction includes an amusing golfing story by 
Holworthy Hall. 
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The Dome. 


The Secret. 


To a Dimple said a Frown, 
“T would give you half a crown, 
To teach me how a compliment to win.” 


To the Frown replied the Dimple, 

“Why the trick is very simple: 

Dance on tiptoe all around the mouth and chin.” 
—John B. Tabb. 


The Payne Famifly’s Black-Mark 
Paper. 


MARY ELLEN CHASE. 


The Payne family was holding a council 
on the porch after supper. Father Payne 
sat in his big chair and smoked his pipe 
thoughtfully; mother Payne darned stockings 
and considered gravely the matter under 
discussion: sixteen-year-old Elizabeth hulled 
strawberries for breakfast in as grave a 
manner as one could use toward strawberries; 
and Margaret, who was the oldest and just 
home from college, stood against a piazza 
post and tapped her foot impatiently. 

Perhaps, however, it is hardly fair to state 
that the entire family was gathered together 
in council. ‘Three were absent. These were 
William, Paul, and Robert—aged respec- 
tively fourteen, twelve, and ten years. Fre- 
quent shrieks from the stable, where an 
impromptu circus was in progress, gave con- 
clusive evidence of their whereabouts. It 
Was just as well that they were absent, as 
they were the subject of the discussion on 
the porch. 

“T really don’t know what to do about it,” 
mother was saying. ‘‘If I keep at them too 
much, I’ll develop into a nagger, and that 
will never do!” 

“Never!’’ said father, emphatically. 
“Better be anything than that! Still some- 
thing must be done. If they keep on this 
way, they’ll be handicapped all through life. 
I hoped high school would help Billy, but it 
hasn't.” 

“He is some better, dear,” 
mother. 

“Tt’s the association,” explained Elizabeth, 
from her corner. “Just so long as they 
have circuses with Jimmy Brown who says 
‘hain’t got no’ every time he opens his 
mouth’’— 

“But, Elizabeth,” remonstrated her father, 
gently, ‘‘you know we’ve gone all over the 
subject of association. The boys must run 
up against all kinds of boys and men, and 
learn to discriminate. Better listen to bad 
English than to inculcate snobbishness. 
Only I wish we could somehow make them 
acquire a real enthusiasm for correct speech. 
I don’t like this constant correcting from 
every other member of the family. As 
mother says, it savors too much of nagging. 
Margaret,” he finished, looking at the tall 
girl by the post, ‘I guess it’s up to you. 
Can’t college help you out?” 

“Tt has already, dad,” answered Margaret, 
thoughtfully. “‘I think I’m on the right 
track. I got the idea from a funny bulletin- 
board we had in the house last year at school 
but I think it will work out here. No one’s 
to know until to-morrow morning. Only, 
dad,” she called back as she_hurried into the 
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house tonnes ‘preparations for her mysterious 
scheme, ‘ 
High Treasurer, for there are rewards in 
this idea of mine. I thought of gilt stars, 
but those would never do for Billy and Paul 
and Bob. You will accept the position, 
won’t you?” 

“Depend upon me,” said the Lord High 
Treasurer. “I’m already installed.” 

The next morning the mystified and in- 
terested Payne family examined a large sheet 
of clean white wrapping-paper on the dining- 
room wall. On its left side were written 
perpendicularly the names of the entire 
family—father, mother, Margaret, Elizabeth, 
Billy, Paul, Bob. Opposite each name and 
far across the paper extended innumerable 
small squares. A  well-sharpened pencil 
attached to a string dangled from a tack 
above the paper. 

The curious Billy, Paul, and Bob refused 
to eat their cereal before the mystery should 
be explained, and loudly called Margaret 
until she came from the study where she and 
her father had withdrawn for private con- 
sultation. Billy looked on somewhat dis- 
dainfully while his sister explained the paper 
and its mission. It seemed rather too much 
like school to him, but his attention instantly 
improved when Elizabeth quietly whispered 
in one ear that it might possibly have some- 
thing to do with new fishing-tackle. 

“All ordinary mistakes—bad enough but 
not terrible—like ‘it’s me’ and ‘hadn’t 
ought’ and ‘you was’ will count each of us 
his age for every time used,’ explained 
Margaret, adding footnotes to the paper on 
the wall. ‘‘For instance, Billy, if dad says 
‘you was,’ it goes into this first little square) 
against him, and he loses forty-five. The 
same with mother. I’d lose twenty-two, 
Bobby ten, and so on. But there are two 
exceptions. ‘Ain’t’ or ‘ain’t got no’ costs 
ten extra. ‘That makes twenty-four for you, 
Billy, you see, and fifty-five for dad or 
mother.” 

A roar from the boys at the thought of 
dad or mother saying ‘‘ain’t got no.” 

“What about ‘hain’t’?”’ asked Paul. 

“Tt ought to count more,’ answered the 
manager, thoughtfully, “but I guess we'll 
make it count the same as its awful twin.” 

“Does slang count?’ asked the still scepti- 
cal Billy. 

“Not at present,” said his sister. 
wasn’t built in a day.” 

“And now,” finished the Lord High 
Treasurer, “I’ll name the rewards. They 
will be made the first day of August—six 
weeks from now. Every member of this 
family who has not more than five hundred 
against him on August 1st, has his or her 
choice of the following articles.” He con- 
sulted a paper. “A new gown, two new 
books, an air-rifle, a new fishing-rod and 
flies, a league baseball, some new wireless 
apparatus, some new boxing-gloves, a 
sweater, a sled, some skates, or any other 
article much desired and not too expensive.” 

“Well,” said Billy, “that’s all right, dad, 
but where do you and mother come in? Near 
as I can figure, you’re the only ones that 
have a ghost of a chance, except perhaps 
Margaret and Elizabeth, and you a— I mean 
haven’t named a thing for yourselves.” 

The Lord High Treasurer looked at mother 
and then crossed to her seat at the table. 

»‘‘I’ve got to admit, Billy, that I forgot 
all about mother and me,” he said, “but 
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So the contest for correct English in ‘he 
Payne family began, and so it continued 
throughout the summer. Honest Margaret 
filled the little squares and each night tabu- 
lated their contents. It was wonderful how 
Billy and Paul and Bobby Payne set a guard 
upon their lips, and equally wonderful how 
critical they became of every word which 
fell from their parents’ and their sisters’ 
Never will Billy Payne forget the 
day when his college-bred sister said ‘‘those 
kind” at the dinner-table, and he knocked 
over two chairs in his effort to get to the 
paper and write it in the square opposite her 
name. .‘‘Ain’t’’ disappeared from the family 
circle, and its hated twin was seen no more. 
By July 25 Billy, with 416 against him, 
spoke more circumspectly than ever, and 
finally talked no more than was absolutely 
necessary. By July 31 he was jubilantly 
inspecting new  fishing-tackle, while his 
younger brothers were trying to decide 
between boxing-gloves and an air-rifle. 

The morning of August 1 found father and 
mother Payne packing their grips) forthe 
second honeymoon. That same . day Zat 
lunch Bobby came to the table late but 
wholly amused. 

“What do you think, Margaret?” he 
cried. ‘‘Jim Brown’s mother has a black- © 
mark paper for the Brown family over the 
kitchen-table, and Jim’s working for squirrel 
traps!” 

“Well,” said Margaret, after Bob’s in- 
formation had been thoroughly commented 
on, ‘it’s August and we’ve all won out, so 
I suppose the paper had better come down.” 

“No, sir,” cried Billy, “I say keep it up 
till Christmas anyway. It’s not half bad, 
after all!” 


Giving Before Getting. 
FRANCES HARMRE. 

“Tell us a story, Auntie Lou?” 

It was the usual before-bedtime “cry. 
Auntie Lou with the baby half asleep on 
her shoulder, smiled at them over his round 
little head. 

“Sit quietly by the fire, then, till I ears 
back,’”’ she said. 

“Here, let me have that stool; you know 
it’s my turn.’”’ Bob spoke rather roughly. 
“Telling Auntie Lou you were shivering, 
just to get the best place! It’s my turn!” 

‘There doesn’t have to be turns.”” Florence 
clung to the stool with both hands and all 
her weight. “Auntie Lou can say who sits 
here.” 

“Oh! O-o-h!” Bob appealed, voice and 
eyes horror-struck, to Katie and Billy and 
Jack, who opened their eyes, too. “Just 
hark at that! ‘There doesn’t have to be 
turns’!”’ 

“O-oh!” they all said, for Florence had 
broken their agreemenf to play fair about 
the stool by the fire, next Aunt Lou’s chair, 
as well as about some other things. To 
carry the case to a grown-up court was what 
no one had ever done before. 
sneak, Florence Grant! Ths é 
are. We won’t play with you any 

‘‘No,” chorused the others, alway ys t 
to follow any ions a, a tl” 
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; “Bob went on, sternly. ‘‘She’s—she’s—oster- 
cized, that’s what she is. It means no one’s 
to speak to her, not for weeks and weeks and 
weeks!” » . 
This was more than the culprit could bear. 
'“You can have it, Bob.” She rose, 
shakily, ‘‘I—I was only—playing—that was 
all.’’ , 

“You don’t get off as easily as that,” said 
the still aggrieved Bob; ‘‘you’re ostercized, 
for weeks and weeks and weeks!” 

Florence burst into tears. 

“T’m sorry, Bob,” she pleaded, “ 
I did shiver!” 

“Shiver your grandmother!’’ Bob was 
ratherrude. ‘‘I say you can’t be spoken to!”’ 

“Now I’m coming to tell the story,” 


and—and 


called Auntie Lou. ‘‘Quite quiet?” 

“Sit down!” Billy and Katie pushed 
Florence back into the chair, saying to 
Bob: ‘‘We had to speak to her! If Auntie 
Lou sees she’s been crying, she'll ask 
questions’’— 

“And there won’t be time for a story,” 
added Jack. 


Then Auntie Lou sat down and slipped her 
hand on Florence’s head, but’ Florence, 
knowing this would vex them all, shook it 
off, which must have puzzled Auntie Lou. 

“Once upon a time’’—they all drew closer 
with anticipatory pleasure—‘‘there lived a 
king. He was a good and wise king, but 
for reason he seldom let his subjects see him. 
Once a year, however, it was his custom to 
appear in the great golden temple, to which 
every one might approach. I say ‘approach’ 
for none might profit until they had fulfilled 
a certain condition, which they had to learn 
when they reached the temple grounds. 

“For weeks before this great yearly festi- 
val, people from the farthest confines of the 
kingdom’ journeyed toward the city of the 
king. They stayed at the large inns if they 
were rich, in simple lodgings if they were 
poor. 

“Now in the crowd was a beautiful girl 
named Asra. She went eagerly to one of 
the keepers of the temple gates and said,— 

““What is that the king bestows?’ 

“The gate keeper answered,— 

“*Pearls of great price, O maiden; but to 
those who keep such pearls as they have, he 
gives not.’ ; 

“Now Asra looked doubtfully at a string 
of pearls she wore. It would be hard to give 
themaway. Yet—fora pearl of great price— 
‘perhaps she might. Still, when her little 
brother, Aro, asked her for them, she refused, 
though he had none, and it was the custom 
for boys also to wear them. 

’ “However, when the time came for her to 
° take her place in the long procession, she 


: did so, and her pearls were hidden under her 
: robe. 
f “On the throne sat the great king. His 


face was of a wonderful beauty, and sweet- 
ness, and strength. By his side was a chalice 
of gold, curiously carved, and filled with 
great, glimmering pearls. The chalice was 
not large, nor had it need to be, for as fast 
as one pearl was taken out another miracu- 
 lously filled its place. One by one, the mem- 
bers of the procession knelt before the king. 
with a smile that seemed to one 
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ses tp. quivered, bat she sat still | i! eephow keepest thine own, Pincccitte it 
catmot be that I give thee mine!’ _ 
“Now, don’t : any of you go ia. on that,” |. 


“When Asra knelt she grew very frightened, 


for it seemed to her that her robe became 


transparent, and she herself, through the 
folds, saw the lustre of her own poor jewels. 
How faint the lustre, beside the milky sheen 
of those others in the chalice! The king’s 
words seemed to burn into her soul,— 

““Thou hast kept the pearls whereof thy 
brother hath ie: how, then, can I give thee 
mine?’ 

“‘She slipped ode of the ranks when she 
rose, and went to the exit gates, and paused 
under an olive-tree, clutching her pearls. 
She had now no care for them, but it was 
hard, hard, to give them to her brother when 
she had refused him. But as those who had 
received the king’s gift came out of the gates 
their radiant faces assured her that she had 
missed a great joy, and slowly she mingled 
with the throng, seeking her brother. 

“*T have done wrong to deny thee these,’ 


‘she said, and herself put them round his 


neck. Then, humbled yet more glad, she 
went to the end of the waiting line, and after 
a time her tur camie, and once more she 
knelt before the king. 

“Take, my child, my gift,’ he said, and 
her hands received the shimmering pearl 
attached to a golden chain so fine she had 
not noticed it before, and to her soul came a 
great peace. With song on her lips and 
holy joy at her heart she left again the temple 
and went on her way to her home, her 
brother’s hand in hers.” 

‘‘What was the name of the pearl, Auntie 
Lou?”’’ asked Katie, who was accustomed to 
the lesson hidden in Auntie Lou’s stories. 

““Rorgiveness,”” was the answer, spoken 
gently. ‘‘‘Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive’—you know,” she added. 

“Florence can play with my new bat 
to-morrow,”’ said Bob, a little shakily. . 

But Florence only pressed her head against 
Auntie Lou’s knee. 


‘the burning forehead. 


“Why, my child!” Auntie Lou touched 


“T’m afraid you’ve 


taken cold.’’ 

Florence sneezed—three times! Katie 
looked at the others. 

“Vou can’t pretend a sneeze,” she re- 


marked. 

When they had all gone but Bob, the 
eldest, and while he was putting away his 
books, he wondered suddenly why Auntie 
Lou had told that particular story? I 
daresay she gave herself away when she 
said,— 

“Tt isn’t ‘ostercize,’ Bob, but ‘ ostracize,’ 


The Kitten and the Chickies. 


LOUISA A. NASH. 


Did you ever hear that a kitten would be 
like a little sister to baby-chickens? 

In the village in England in which we 
lived my mother had a coop of little chicks 
with their mother-hen. A poor little stray 
kitten came somehow to their home without 
any mother. 

I had a little niece called Nonie, and I 
think she must have shown the kitty the 
way into the coop. When kitty found how 
warm it was under the hen’s wings, and how 
kind the old hen was to her, she liked to 
stay there all through the cold weather. 
Nonie fed her with milk when she took 
crumbs to the chicks. 

We had a great friend in the village who 
asked Nonie to show him the funny little 
family made up of chickies and a kitten. 
He was much interested in them, and Nonie 
felt proud to be able to show them to him. 

This friend of ours was Charles Darwin, 
and the village was Down, where he lived. 
When you are older you will hear more of 
him for he was a wonderful man, and he 
discovered a great many wonderful things! 
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The Anniversaries. 
The Alliance. 


This year for the second time The Alliance 


has demonstrated that nothing smaller than 


‘Tremont Temple will meet the requirements 


of comfortably seating the audience that 
gathers for its public meeting of Anniversary 
Week. Considerably more than two thou- 
sand people joined in the devotional service 
led by Miss Bancroft, and made the hall 
ring with the words of “America the Beauti- 
sot ee 

_ Miss Bancroft in her address on “ Alliance 
Visions” called attention to the visions of 
the founders of The Alliance, their devotion 
and missionary spirit. Those visions are 
ours to-day to be realized as we give our 
service to the home church and to the broader 
work, and recognize our imperative spiritual 
obligations. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot spoke of the 
promise of ever greater co-operation between 
The Alliance and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. The idealism of the elders 
instilled into the young people will increase 
the spirit of loyalty. They will go out into 
the missionary field, for one thing try to 
reach hundreds of collegians who are stum- 
bling along in doubt, hoping to find a religious 
certainty founded on science. In the present 
crisis the young people are giving their loyal 
service to their country that it may remain 
true to its highest ideals. 

Three addresses followed on “‘The Mobi- 
lization of Spiritual Forces.’’ Rev. Freder- 
ick R. Griffin showed that in Pericles’ ideal 
city of Athens, where the man who held 
aloof from public and private duties was 
called not quiet but useless, we have the key 
to our ideal city. The patriotic nation does 
not seek to enjoy great prosperity at the 
expense of other nations; it serves not itself 
but the world most. The religious spirit 
abhors uselessness, and craves the right to 
serve. It is willing to pay the full price if 
spiritual forces in all countries can find ex- 
pression, and direct, govern, and sustain the 
armies in the field, the end being not peace, 
not war, but the just organization of the 
world. To keep the ideals alive, to teach 
allegiance to them, is the business of the 
church of the spirit. 

Rey. Wm. B. Geoghegan spoke in place of 


- Mr. Rihbany, who was unable to be present. 


Mr. Geoghegan said that democracy is the 
end toward which the human race has been 
moving. The integrity of moral ideals 
must be preserved. The voices of the past, 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Marshall, 
Lincoln, call upon the youth of our land to 
secure for the world the free institutions 
needed for the spiritual life of mankind. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot recommended a 
liberty bond, literally and symbolically 
speaking. The method of the liberal church, 
in freedom to pursue common aims and 
purposes, is a bond of union that bears the 
test of efficiency. We need to practise more 
together, that incoherence may be replaced 
by disciplined advance; to work together 
for union in liberty, for the coming of the 
kingdom. If we can aid in developing an 
atmosphere of collective responsibility for 
the things we hold in common, it will be a 
step toward final and effective unity. 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic’? was 


chorus. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
“* America”’ 
Dr. Eliot. 

The annual business meeting, Wednesday, 
May 23, filled the First Church, about one 
thousand members present. 

After the opening service Rev. Charles E. 
Park welcomed the delegates and friends, 
referring to the three centuries of history and 
tradition back of this First Church. 

Mrs. George H. Root, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Tappan, and Mrs. Frank O. Small served as 
election committee with a staff of tellers. 

The annual reports of the executive 
officers were received. Miss Bancroft briefly 
reviewed the features of her administration. 
The treasurer’s report with that of the audi- 
tor was accepted. 

Miss Low spoke a brief word in behalf of 
cherishing the things that remain, standing 
at our posts,-and strengthening spiritual 
forces. 

Rey. John L. Robinson of Swansboro, 
N.C., gave some facts of his experience in the 
Southern Circuit. His aim is to help the 
people to self-help. 

Rey. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, IIl., showed 
the interest of college students in the discus- 
sion of religion, and the great hold it has on 
them, as evidenced by his work at Urbana. 

Mrs. Philip J. Wilson spoke for the Middle 
West, of which she is vice-president. 

Mrs. Robert Glasgow gave a moving state- 
ment of conditions in Canada whose watch- 
words now are ‘Service’ and ‘Win the 
war.” 

Mrs. E. L. Fuller told of Michigan where 
there are twice as many Alliance branches as 
churches, the smallest groups characterized 
by a wonderful spirit of loyalty. 

Mrs. E. N. Willis of Dallas spoke of the 
slow growth of Unitarianism in Texas, where 
devoted workers are doing all they can for 
all in their midst. 

Mrs. John H. Lewis of Lynchburg, Va., 
made a plea that Unitarianism be preached 
to students, that the youth may grow up in 
a knowledge of the liberal faith. This is the 
word of those who have come late in life to 
know what freedom of spiritual faith means. 

Mrs. Wallace C. Beebe told of the new site 
and the rare opportunities at Albany, N.Y., 
for our Unitarian Church, and of the fine 
spirit of the Albany people. The following 
resolution was adopted: . 

“ Resolved, That The Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, in convention assembled, de- 
clares its belief in the necessity of national prohibition as a 
war-time measure, and urges the President and the Secre- 
tary of War and the Governor of Massachusetts, wherein 
this convention is held, to use all influence toward its im- 
mediate adoption.” 


The credential committee reported 493 
accredited delegates. 

The election committee announced the 
election of the entire ballot, 488 votes cast. 

Miss Bancroft expressed her gratitude for 
the loyal co-operation of Alliance members 
during her service, and handed the symbol 
of office to Miss Lowell, newly elected presi- 
dent, who accepted the charge calling on the 
branches to do their part. 

The Reception-Conference given by Miss 
Bancroft and Mrs, Osgood Wednesday after- 
noon at Hotel Somerset was a social occa- 


sion never to be forgotten. Groups were] 
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sung; ‘Mrs. “Alton. B. Paull of Faithaven the lirduid bas Ste 
‘soloist, the whole audience joining in the 


and the benediction spoken by 


Cheerful Letter, Junior Fellowship, « 
rest. There were brief addresses on the 
work in the field by Rev. E. H. Reeman and 
Mrs. Osgood, and on the work in an estab- 
lished church by Dr. Addison Moore and > 
Mrs. Atherton. The members parted with 
renewed expressions of appreciation of Miss 
Bancroft’s splendid service of four years and 
of Mrs. Osgood’s inspiring leadership of the 
Post-Office Mission department. 

On Thursday the Cheerful Letter Exchange 
and the Post-Office Mission held successful 
conferences in Channing Hall. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Unusual interest centred in the gathering 
of this Society on April 24, from the fact that 
this was its ninetieth annual meeting. ‘This 
milestone in its history gave opportunity for 
the backward look to the beginnings of the 
Sunday School Society on Feb. 27, 1827, and — 
the forward look toward its cemtenaey only 
ten years ahead. 

Ford Hall proved to be a satisfactory meet- 
ing-place for the morning business session. 
Delegates were present from all the New Eng- 
land States, from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, District of 
Columbia, and from Virginia and Texas—in 
all two hundred and fifty-four, of whom thirty- 
eight were life members. These entered 
heartily into the work of the session, making 
the business and conference on Sunday-school 
matters vital and interesting. 

The President’s address, printed last week 
in the Register, used the Anniversary occasion 
for a brief historical survey which indicated 
how rich in interest and value to our liberal 
faith is the record of what this Society has 
accomplished. It pointed out that we were 
probably the first Society organized for Sun- 
day-school work in America, and quite cer- 
tainly the first in the world to issue (in 1852) 
a graded course of study for Sunday schools. 
Past achievements are the challenge to greater 
effort, to clearer vision, to larger results in the 
future. 

The address by Rev. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn presented valuable ‘‘Suggestions 
from Experience’’ which he applied especially 
to small Sunday schools. He described the 
benefit his own school had derived from the 
plan of three superintendents, one to conduct 
the service of worship, one to plan and direct 
the course of study, and one for business man- 
agement. He described carefully the organ- 
ization of each class in the school as a club 
with its own officers and treasury. Through 
the method of getting the church to support 
the school, buy its supplies, and pay its 
trained workers, the motive was furnished by 
which each class voluntarily contributed a 
part—usually half—of its collections for the 
year to the church which thus maintains it 
and of which it is a part. Training in social 
service is given through the opportunity fur- 
nished by Willow Place Chapel and Columbia — 
House, the settlement work under the manage- 
ment of the Church of the Saviour. While few — 
schools have so direct and helpful a method of - 
giving training in social help hsiaess and 


work will prove ctelphalt 
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and other forms of faith. 


the open forum which followed, led by Mr. 
- Secrist. Every moment was filled, and the 
leader was skilful in bringing beforé the entire 
audience every point suggested by speakers 
from the floor. The success of this half-hour 
will stimulate the desire for a longer time in 
future meetings devoted to such helpful con- 
ference on the common task. 

If an attendance of two hundred and 
seventy-seven at the forenoon session was 
gratifying, the afternoon audience numbering 
seven hundred and forty gave ample evidence 
of the interest in the speakers, the subjects to 
be presented, and in general to the work of 
religious education. The address by Mr. 
Perey MacKaye on “Neighborliness, the 
Creed of Community Drama’”’ was a trumpet 
call to the dramatic expression of the religion 
of democracy by large groups and whole com- 
munities. Part of Mr. MacKaye’s address 
will be printed later in the space given in the 
Register to the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen of Detroit con- 
tinued the subject by offering suggestions for 
a pageant by which dramatic scenes-in the 
progress of the liberal faith and in Unitarian 
history might be presented. It would cover 
seven hundred years of struggle for soul lib- 
erty. Many dramatic episodes in our history 
were named as suitable for such a pageant, 
and the hope was expressed that soon it would 
be put into suitable literary and dramatic 
form and be used in local celebrations in our 
churches, at the Meadville centenary, and in 
celebration of the Luther and Pilgrim anni- 
versaries. - 

The first steps for securing such material 
have already been taken. Miss Marjorie 
Young, whose fine literary ability has received 
exceptional training for dramatic expression 
by three years of study under Prof. Baker 
of Harvard, has written three scenes and a 
symbolic prelude and finale for such a pageant. 
~ It was hoped that these might be given in 
dramatic form, but the conditions of war time 
did not permit. Miss Young read for us the 
prelude, the Ijther episode, and the finale, 
revealing what satisfactory material for such 
a pageant as had been described is already 
available. Her delightful presentation closed 
a most successful and enjoyable day in An- 

niversary Week. 


The Tuckerman School. 


_ Sixty members and guests were present 
at the annual meeting of the Tuckerman 
School Association in Channing Hall, on 
May 19. ‘The luncheon was prepared by a 
committee under the direction of Miss Grace 
Parnell, and the waitresses were supplied 

by the e Jamaica Plain Junior Alliance. After 
the business and reports, the following 
_ members and friends of the Association spoke 
briefly: Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Miss Claire 
no eae E. H. Cook, 

James eps nl and Mrs. C. T. Guild. 
w led with the singing 


of the Guild of Parish 
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with twenty- 
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Annual reports 
followed, the constitution was adopted, and 
officers-for the coming year were elected, as 
follows: president, Miss Harriet E. Johnson, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Mary F. Gill, First Parish, 
Milton; directors: Mrs. Emma A. Allen, 
Christ Church, Dorchester; Miss Edith E. 
Beane, Sharon and Attleboro; Miss Edith 
L. Jones, Bulfinch Place Church, Boston. 

Five brief impromptu addresses regarding 
their work were given by two members—Miss 
Pecker from China and Miss Stimson from 
Montreal—and by three guests—Mrs. Moran 
from Detroit, Miss Ashley from New York, 
and Miss Mclean from Brooklyn—who 
we hope will soon become members. 

The meeting closed with a brief patriotic 
service, which included the singing of ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The Guild felt 
that it was the most successful meeting they 
have had, and that the cause was much 
promoted by the spirit of good-fellowship 
which pervaded the meeting. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


The following resolutions were passed at 
the sixty-fifth annual meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference :— 


Whereas, The trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School have accepted the splendid gift of their chairman 
Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chicago, of a lot of land at the 
corner of Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, 
Chicago, and have appointed a building committee to 
solicit funds and proceed with the erection thereon of a 
Meadville House in connection with the University of 
Chicago,— 


Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference cor- 
dially welcomes the accession to our liberal forces in the 
Central West which will come with the presence of pro- 
fessors aod students, forming an outpost of the Meadville 
Theological School. at this great centre of learning; and 
further 

Resolved, That we heartily commend this Meadville 
project to the support of our churches, Alliance branches, 
and men and women of means, as worthy—even im this 
time of national stress and sacrifice—of their loyal and 
generous consideration. 


Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference nctes 
with great satisfaction that with fewer exceptions than 
have existed for many years the local churches of this dis- 
trict are fulfilling their purpose as aggressive missionary 
units in what 1s essentially still a pioneer field of Unitarian 
influence. 


Resolved, That it commends to the president of the Con- 
ference the value of the co-operation for missionary prop- 
aganda of churches which are within the same neiehbor- 
hood. 


Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference hereby 
records its approval of the efforts now being made to se- 
cure in the present exigency a nation-wide prohibition. 


Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference re- 
gards the service of churches in college towns of supreme 
value in fostering the growth and perpetuating the in- 


fluence of the Unitarian gospel in the growing cities East’ 


and West. Therefore be it Resolved, That in the judgment 
of the Conference the curtailment of the denominational 
support of these posts should be the last made in any 
exigency of financial disability. 


Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference takes 
a pardonable pride that the history of this country abun- 
dantly testifies that the Unitarian churches have always 
been wholeheartedly and effectively devoted to the nation 
in every effort to maintain the highest standards of na- 


| tional life both in peace and in war time. 


ur was served | at 6 PM., aie which ; 
y thetes was a brief devotional service con- 
'ducted by the president. 


‘The Western Unitarian Conference further notes with 
great satisfaction, as a sign of the times, that the trustees 
of churches, viz., the Church of the Messiah of New York 
and of the Unitarian Church of Summit, N.J., while dif- 
fering radically from the extreme pacifist positions ex- 
pressed by their ministers, yet recognizing the varied and 
widely useful services of respected and loved ministers, 
have voted heartily to request that this difference upon 
one cnly though important matter should not be allowed 
to cripple or discontinue a service which they beheve to 
be of greatest value. 


Resolved, That in the judgment of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference it will be of advantage to said Con- 
ference that its executive officer bear the title of and be 
the president of said Conference; and in order that this 
may be done the board of directors is hereby directed to 
pay in future to the president such salary as has hereto- 
fore been paid to the secretary, and to pay in future to 
the secretary of the Conference such salary as is now paid 
to the stenographer and clerk. 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair to consider the advisability, possibility, and methods 
of putting the Advance or some other denominational 
magazine in all the homes represented in the churches of 
the Western Conference; and 

Resolved, That the findings of this committee be trans- 
mitted to the pastors of our constituent churches with the 
request thai it be read to their congregations. 


Resolved, That the attention of the churches of the Con- 
ference be called to the Christian Register, the only weekly 
paper in the denomination, as a means of diffusing the 
news and ideas of the denomination. 


Summer Services in Vineland, N.J. 


It is the intention to keep open the Uni- 
tarian church in Vineland during a great part, 
at least, of the summer. Usually it has been 
closed from June first to October first. ‘The 
committee in charge is endeavoring to fill in 
all vacant dates. A great many of these 
summer Sundays will be lay-conducted, but 
we have some promises from out-of-town 
people to come down and help us. Mrs. 
Rorer, Dr. MacFarland, and others will come, 
and the thought has occurred to us that 
perhaps some Unitarian minister may be 
in the neighborhood, perhaps in Philadelphia, 
at some time during the summer, who. will 
also be willing to help. We can offer no fee, 
but will of course be pleased to entertain, and 
perhaps pay expenses from Philadelphia. 

Many things would interest a minister 
coming to Vineland. We have here the 
nation-famous Training School and many 
other institutions of note, besides the unique 
State-governed three-year poultry contest. 
This last is attracting hundreds of visitors to 
Vineland every month. We shall be glad to 
welcome Unitarian friends to the pews as 
well as the pulpit. 


FRANK E, CHANNON. 


Sullen Guests. 


Two types of men and women among the 
many who make up our world deserve a 
little attention for their own sakes, and the 
sake of the rest of us. These are the folk 
who decline to enjoy little pleasures, reserv- 
ing for monumental delights their emotions 
of gratification, and the folk who seem to 
think their clear white souls are sullied if 
they permit themselves any pleasures at all. 

There are yery few great pleasures. What 
there are may well be in the main delusive., 
Yet there are a host of little joys—fine, dear, 
and happy. Sleep, food, sunshine, cold 
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water, babies’ smiles, baseball, Pearl-Street. 


at six o’clock, the churches’ chimes, bird- 
songs, pay-day, harebells, wild roses, snow, 
green leaves in the spring, the faces of friends, 
hills, trees, receipted bills, brooks, little 
rivers, and the sea—it is a broken soul that 
cannot find somewhere a note in tune with 
itself. ‘Those who see well enough the reason 
for enjoyment, but fear to allow themselves 
to have it, should know that they are morbid 
and need medicine. 

This is the lesson and the precept,—to 
seize upon each simple, wholesome fact that 
can be construed as gratifying and to mix 
with its enjoyment a real zest. Add relish 
and piquancy to whatever in your routine is 
not wholly distasteful. Sprinkle a little 
paprika over your common tasks. Try a 
dash of bitters, or a little lemon peel, in 
your appreciations. Life is not drab; it is 
not dull; it is not always grim. ‘The blame 
is ours. We are logs and stodgy, supersensi- 
tive as to our points and prides, mute guests 
at the feast.—London Christian Life. 


New Religious Census. 


The Bureau of the Censtts in Washington 
is now engaged in the work of another census 
of religious bodies, and schedules have been 
mailed to the ministers of every Unitarian 
church in the United States with the request 
that the schedules be filled out and returned 
without delay. The returns have been 
gratifying, but many churches are still to be 
heard from. It is most important, in order 
that the Unitarian church may receive its 
full representation, that each pastor respond 
promptly, and all are urged to attend to the 
request of the Government without delay. 

The general statistics for the Unitarian 
church at the close of 1906, with which the 
new census will be compared, showed that 
there were 461 organizations, distributed in 
40 States and the District of Columbia. 
The total number of members was 70,542, 
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MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT OCEAN POINT 


and of these, as shown by the returns for 337 


organizations, about 39 per cent. were males 


and 61 per cent. females. At that time the 
denomination had 463 church edifices and 
church property valued at $14,263,277. 
The number of ministers then connected 
with the denomination was 541. 

As compared with the report for 1890, 
these figures showed an increase of, 40 or- 
ganizations, 2,793 members, and $3,928,177 
in the value of church property. The in- 
crease in the present census of the Unitarian 
church will depend upon the completeness 
of the returns from the individual churches. 


The Memorial Chapel at Ocean Point. 


The Memorial Chapel at Ocean Point is 
well started and will be dedicated on August 
5. This beautiful little sanctuary is being 
built in memory of the late Janet M. Wilson, 
wife of Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. Mrs. Wilson 
was one of the women who initiated summer 
services in this growing colony some eighteen 
years ago. The Chapel is to be built of 
stone and cement and will seat one hundred 
and twenty people. It will contain a beauti- 
ful memorial window in memory of Icy 
Cobb (Bates) Williams, who was formerly 
a summer resident at the Point. 

Everything necessary for the construction 
and equipment of the Chapel has been se- 
cured, including a bell, an organ, draperies, 
a beautiful silk flag, the chairs for the pulpit- 
platform, Bible, hymn-books, and collec- 
tion-bags. In the front wall is to be placed 
a stone bearing the inscription,— 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
BUILT IN MEMORY 


: OF 
JANET M. WILSON 
1917 is 


The architect -is gh is Lewis, Ir, of the 
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A Letter from the State of Wash- 
meIen 


H. J. HIBSCHMAN. F 


- Fourteen years ago, when I came to Wash- 
ington to practise law, saloons, gambling- 
dens and brothels were open day and night, 
every day in the week, brazenly defying the 
clean and the decent. 

In those days, religion and God were taboo 
as subjects of conversation except inside the 
churches. Possibly my observation was 
somewhat warped by my prejudice, but it 
seemed to me that the majority of men were 
irreligious and over-tolerant of immorality. 

In the light of the facts that gambling is 
now a felony, that we have State-wide pro- 
hibition, and that we have a stringent abate- 
ment law with reference to houses of ill-fame, 
it must appear that we have made some 
progress. Yet a few weeks ago, one of the 
city’s orthodox preachers condemned with 
bitter invective what he termed the “‘irre- 
ligious spirit of to-day.” When I read a 
newspaper report of his words, I immediately 
questioned his conclusions, even though his 
principal assertion may be true, namely, that 
in Spokane only one man out of five goes to 
church on Sunday. 

I recall a vivid impression of a group 
gathered around the stove in the office of a 
small country hotel, about a hundred miles 
from here, one night soon after the last elec- 
tion. There were three or four travelling 
salesmen, a public accountant, a merchant, 
a real estate agent, a mining engineer, a grain 
dealer, and several farmers and fruit-growers; — € 
and for several hours the subject{ofjdiscus- _ 
sion was not politics nor innit but reli i 7 
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‘hristian denomination; St ‘it was abso- 
lutely amazing what positive evidence the 
conversation afforded that nearly all the 
others had thought much about the Infinite 
and had a sincere desire to find a rational 
ground upon which to build a faith. 

I recall also a dinner of a committee of 
about a dozen business men that I attended 
here in Spokane about a month ago. Dur- 
ing the early part of the meal we indulged in 
the common amenities of such gatherings, 
but somehow this very question of whether 
or not men are irreligious was brought up, 
and practically every man present expressed 
himself. One wasa follower of Annie Besant 
and another of Mrs. Eddy, another was a 
Catholic, and the rest were free-lances; but 
there was a unanimity of opinion to the effect 
that if by “religious”? one means adherence 
to an orthodox faith, then men of the pres- 
ent generation are “irreligious,’’ and that if, 
on the other hand, one uses the former term 
as implying an honest longing for a scientific, 
reasonable knowledge of the Great First 
Cause and a desire to apply the laws of 
nature to one’s personal life, then men were 
never more earnestly religious than to-day. 
Many other incidents now occur to ‘me 
that point to the same conclusion. Just a 
week ago, for instance, while waiting to see 
the owner of a drug store, my eye fell upon 
a little-known book on liberal religion lying 
on his desk. When we had finished our 
business I asked him his opinion about it, 
and in the discussion which followed he. re- 
marked that at least a dozen of his neighbors 
had read the book and were interested in 
matters of the kind it covers. 

Without mentioning any other evidence, 
I want to express my own conviction that 
the preacher referred to in the beginning is 
right from his. standpoint -and absolutely 
wrong from mine. ‘The majority of men and 
women are irreligious when measured by the 
standard of the orthodox Christian church, 
but as to a longing for a religion of reason, a 
desire to know the facts, historical, scientific, 
and psychological, about God, and an awak- 
ening determination to live a life of individual 
growth and of social service, men were never 
more earnestly receptive than they are to-day 
in this community. This appeals to me as 
the great opportunity of the one established 
body that stands for intellectual honesty and 
a rational liberal study and service of God— 
the Unitarian church. 

This State has a population of about 
1,800,000. Its largest cities are: Seattle, 
with a population of about 250,000; Spokane, 
| with about 140,000; Tacoma, with about 
! 100,000; Bellingham, with about 30,000; 
4 Everett, with about 30,000; Walla Walla, 
_. with about 20,000; and North Yakima, with 
about 15,000. 

Seattle has one of the largest Unitarian 
societies in the country, that ministered to by 
Dr. Jesse Powers; and it has a second one in 

the district of the State University. Tacoma 
has no Unitarian church at the present time. 
One established years ago was turned over 
to. a new as eet the Society of Uni- 


ened etnies, a SARE church that was 


ed nearly thirty years ago. It was not 
‘ eerie and received financial sup- 
yL until five or six years 
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be cl urch- | ¢ era. At ne time ats H. Dietrich, previ- | 
an orthodox. ously ‘tad for heresy and expelled from an 


orthodox pulpit in Pittsburgh, became its| 


leader. His lectures soon drew an audience 
that overflowed the church building, and 
the society leased a theatre down town for 
its Sunday meetings. Here, week after week, 
he delivered his able and fearless lectures to 
capacity audiences. He has just gone to 
Minneapolis, and his successor has not yet 
been selected; but the progress which the 
church made under his ministry, and the 
wonderful power he exerted in the commu- 
nity in behalf of honest thinking, attest alike 
to his ability and to the truth of my conten- 
tion that the harvest is ripe. 

Bellingham has a Unitarian church, but 
all the rest of this great State is an open field, 
with its thousands of intellectual men and 
women to whom a liberal religion, rationally 
and fearlessly presented, would make a most 
powerful appeal. 

The revivalistic methods of the orthodox 
churches, of course, are not ours; but the 
idea of giving those so inclined an oppor- 
tunity to learn about our views, somewhat in 
the manner of the Christian Scientists through 
their lecturers, can surely be advocated as a 
just service to our fellow-men. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The following officers and directors were 
elected forf1917-18 at the annual meeting, 
May 25: president, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
Cambridge, Mass.; vice-presidents: Mr. 
Berkeley B. Blake, Berkeley, Cal.; Mr. W. 
A. Harris, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, Andover, N.H.; Mr. James E. Lening- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Mr. Conrad T. Waldie, 
Germantown, Pa.; field secretary, Mr. Nel- 
son J. Springer, Meadville, Pa.; treasurer, 
Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, Belmont, Mass.; 
directors: Mr. Chester R. Allen, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Hon. Sanford Bates, Boston, Mass.; 
Mr. Edwin C. Clark, Jr.,; Northampton, 
Mass.; Mr. James E. Dobbs, Toronto, 
Canada; Miss Bessie Jones, Beverly, Mass.; 
Mr. Alden V. Keene, Watertown, Mass.; 
Mr. Joseph C.. Kiley,. Jamestown, N.Y.; 
Miss Edith R. Nason, Newport, R.I.; Miss 
Minnie’ Packard, Quincy, Mass.; Rev. 
Houghton Schumacher, Hingham, Mass.; 
Mr. J. Wilmon Brewer, Hingham, Mass.; 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Nashua,.N.H.; 
Miss Emily Hargrave, Allston, Mass.; Miss 
Ruth,Garwood, Meadville, Pa.; Adolph C. 
Weber, Berkeley, Cal. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Massachusetts Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society will hold its annual meeting at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, June 1, 
at 10 A.M. This is not a public meeting. 


The Worcester Conference will meet June 
6 and 7 with the Church of the Unity, Win- 
chendon, Mass., Rev. Alfred Free, Ph.D., 
minister. On Wednesday evening Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord willpreach. Thurs- 
day morning,)after_devotional service, con- 
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ducted by Rev. W. D. Wilkie of Athol, ad- 
dresses on “Religious Education’”’ will be 
given by Rev. C. W. Porter-Shirley of Barre 
and Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Leominster. 
In the afternoon Rev. Richard W. Boynton 
will speak on “Religious Education through 
the Divinity School.’’ The closing service 
will be conducted by Rev. W. F. Skerrye of 


Templeton. 
Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—Second Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas Van Ness: Memorial 
Sunday was observed with great impressive- 
ness. The E. W. Kingsley Post of Boston, 
G. A. R., came in a large body with their 
Associates for the morning service. They 
brought with them their Post flags. As they 
entered the parish house, a child, mounted on 
a chair, pinned a white carnation to the coat 


of each veteran. ‘Those of the congregation 
now wearing khaki, our soldiers of '17, joined 
with the men of ’61 in the service. On the 
chancel wall was placed the standard of the 
35th Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry. In front of the pulpit hung a quo- 
tation from Lincoln’s Second Inaugural. 
Mr. Van Ness, who preached to the Post at the 
opening of the Spanish-American War, took 
for his text the words of Isaiah: ‘Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ was sung 
by the choir and a chorus. At the close, the 
veterans greeted the young patriots who are 
soon going to France. 


Lincoin, Mass.: Summer services will be 
resumed June 3, when Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D., will preach; June 10, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D.; June 17, Rev. 
Miles Hanson of Roxbury; June 24, Rey. 
James De Normandie, D.D. Services every 
Sunday at 3.30 P.M., June to September in- 
clusive. 


Meetings. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and second session was held Wednes- 
day, April 25, with the First Congregational 
Parish of Norton, Mass. The Conference 
had a perfect day, and large audiences were 
present. In the absence of the president, 
Hon. Chester W. Barrows, the vice-president, 
Mr. S. H. Tingley, opened the meeting with 
an appropriate welcome, and a _ touching 
reference to the serious and stirring conditions 
amid which they were gathered for con- 
ference and uplift. Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton of Buffalo, N.Y., spoke on “‘ The Proposed 
Meadville House in Connection with the 
University of Chicago.”’ Mr. Boynton told 
of the founding of the Meadville Theological 
School nearly seventy-five years ago, when 
Meadville was almost on the frontier of 
civilization, and reviewed briefly its high 
aims, its service past and present, and its 
hopes for the future, as explained in a recent 
number of the Register. Mr. Boynton’s 
forcible presentation of the plan must have 
convinced all that the extension of the Uni- 
tarian influence would be greatly aided by 
its success. ‘The second address was given 
by Rev. Frederic Gill, on ‘‘The Interpreta- 
tion of Religion.” We must think of the 
world of spirit as real as the world of things. 
Religion then becomes the human experience 
in which we become conscious of our union 
with God. ‘Therefore nothing, neither effi- 
ciency nor patriotism, nor social reform, nor 
culture, nor anything else can serve as a 
substitute for religion which, being free and 
independent, is the promise and potency of 
a diviner life for men individually and 
socially. Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., 
opened the discussion, and said that religion 
needs interpreters, and that Mr. Gill is the 
type that Meadville has been sending forth 
into the world. An uplifting devotional 
service was led by Rey, Francis R. Sturte- 
vant of Taunton, Mass. After a bountiful 
luncheon, which the women of the Norton 
church had provided, and a social hour, the 
afternoon meeting was opened’ with a group 
of original songs by pupils from the ‘‘ House 
in the Pines.’ ‘The following officers were 
elected: president, Hon. Chester W. Bar- 
rows, Providence, R. I.; vice-president, Hon. 
Milton Reed, Fall River, Mass.; secretary, 
Rev. Arthur H. Winn, Providence, R.1.; 


treasur 


by vote to confer with the American Uni- 
tarian Association as to the advisability of 
taking over the property of the Conference 
at Vineyard Haven. The sum of fifty 
dollars was donated toward the building of 
the Meadville House at Chicago. Mr. 
Boynton in thanking the Conference for the 
gift referred to it as the first definite sum that 
had been promised, and, coming as it did 
under the name and influence of Channing 
he could but feel that it augured well for 
success. Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn, 
Mass., gave an address on “The Challenge 
of the Time to our Church.” Mr. Savage 
believes we shall see a great reaction against 
the dogmatic type of religion. The people 


Deaths. 


MRS. HANNAH DEAN MILLER. 


Mrs. Hannah Dean Miller, the loving and devoted wife 
of Rev. Milton J. Miller, the minister emeritus of the 
First Unitarian Church of Geneseo, Ill., passed away on 
Sunday morning, May 13, in her eighty-ninth year. Mrs. 
Miller was a lifelong apostle of the Unitarian gospel. Com- 
ing to Geneseo with her husband almost fifty years ago, 
together they helped organize the church in 1868, and 
together they labored in the interest of the liberal faith 
and for the cause of humanity through all these years. 
For many years Mrs. Miller was a leader in the religious, 
literary, and philanthropic activities of the community. 
Richly endowed by nature with such gifts and graces as 
fitted her to carry to successful issue all the enterprises 
in which she took part, her long life has been a rare exam- 
ple of the great possibilities of undying devotion to a 
great ideal, which in this case was her church. For the 
church she lived; for it she planned great things with 
rare insight and foresight; and for it she died, a devoted 
and consistent servant of God. The funeral services were 
held in the local Unitarian church and were conducted by 
Rev. Arthur M. Judy of Davenport, Ia., and Rev. William 
Lord McKinney of Geneseo. In his sermon the minister 
spoke of the significant fact that the final summons came 
on Sunday morning just as the church bells were ringing 
their call to worship; that the very hour which meant so 
much to her who loved the church of God, and to which 
she looked with fond devotion each week, was the time 
when the call came to the higher life. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in anand form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. . 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. gore i cougar A, scam ae Hi Hoce im, 
Rev. ey B. Snow, Augus' * ms, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GrnerAL SECRETARY, 

279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels, Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50and up, Double rooms, 
L. C. Prior, Manager, 


$3 and up. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

SrorEr F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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tarian message. More direct methods shot 
be used in preaching and teaching. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., spoke on the subject, 
“What the Nation Requires of the Churches.” 
One must be thin of blood, Dr. Eliot said, if 
he could live unmoved by the currents of 
hope and noble purpose that are surging 
through the land. In a few years we have 
passed through the march of centuries. 
Fundamental ideas have been overturned. 
The disclosure of national life has been dram- 


atic. Shall we not make it true that 


FOR RENTAL, among the pines on the high shore 
of Ossipee Lake, in the White Mountain ion, &@ very 
desirable cottage of 7 rooms; broad, screened porch; ex- 
cellent water; fine view; one mile to post office and rail- 
road. For particulars address Lock Box 7, Ossipee 
Valley, N. H. 


FoR RENT OR SALE.—At Andover, N.H., half-mile 

from railroad station, bungalow, practically new, six 
rooms and bathroom, first-class plumbing, water pressure, 
electric lighting, full view of Mt. Kearsarge, $250 the 
season, Apply Henry G., Ives, Andover, N.H. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants | 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. : 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those Pees. Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. Oe 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at rz. The minister 
will preach. The church is open every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. les E. Park, 
minister. Sunday school at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at 
10.30. The church is open daily from 9 to 5s. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.m. Morning 
service at Ir. . 


FIRST CHURCH (1631), Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. 
James De Normandie, Minister Emeritus. Morning ser- 
viceatrz. The minister will preach. Sunday-school 
ato A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. Church ser- 
vice at 1x. The minister will preach. t 

KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
Mr. Snow will preach. Open daily 9 to r2. , : 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, minister, will 
preach. Church school and Kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. 
Church service at 11 Ax. Communion service at 12 M. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, ministers.. Mo service at 1x. Dr. 
Crothers will preach. Sunday-schoolat roam. “Chu 
Sunday” service. Mr. Eliot’s subject will be “The Selfi 
Giant.” Primary class at 11 A.M, SGeU (nite) 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
Peterboro Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Disciples School Carol service at 10.30 A.M. 
service atir A.M. The children will distribu 
the congregation. Preaching by the minister. 
Dinnipiss Sehoulfecopuivia ‘eervaior aie @ 
Isciples OC en ‘ a 
seats are free, and a cordial invitation i: 
aan Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Stree 
treet, LUM L #3 UBS 
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Neda aeatin’ our eaumer oct, to help keep 


the nation true to her ideals, and to foster 
; chivalric spirit. As never before, per- 


manitarian effort, and we must be ready to 
meet the moral challenge. The obligation 
testing upon the individual is to know what 
this war means and to be ready for the sacri- 
fices required. Rev. Thomas S. Robjent in 
discussion made a plea that our response to 
the challenge of the times should be in terms 
of the broadest, richest social and religious 
spirit. Rev. Arthur H. Winn of Providence 
‘closed the discussion by emphasizing our 
duty to condemn the spirit of hatred and 
aggression if it exists in our own hearts or in 
our own land as severely as when it is seen 
to exist in others. After a vote of thanks 
to the Norton church for its generous hos- 


pitality, and the singing of “America,” the 


Conference adjourned. Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn, Secretary. 
Personals. 


Rev. Charles E. ‘Giider who has been 
pastor of the North Side Unitarian Church 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned in order to 
accept a call to Sioux City, Ia., his resignation 
to take effect July 31. Mr. Snyder has been 
prominent in civic and educational circles 
in Pittsburgh, in addition to his activity in 
building up the church. He is president 
of the Pittsburgh Single Tax Club, vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation of Civic Bodies, 
member of the General Council, Academy of 
Science and Art, and has held or is holding 
various other important positions, including 
the presidency of the Pittsburgh Eugenic 
Society and the chairmanship of the Housing 
Conference. He has held his present pastorate 
since Feb. 1, 1911. The congregation of 
the church has been increased to five times its 
number when he took up the pastorate. He 
has also written much on religious and socio- 
logical subjects. 


Acknowledgments. 


The following subscriptions to the special 
fund for hut work among soldiers and sailors 
have been received through the Unitarian 
committee, Henry H. Fuller, treasurer:— 
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SAVE THE 
BABIES a lot of 
DISCOMFORT 


Use Stork Sheet- 
ing in the nursery. 
It is the only Waterproof’ Sheet- 
ing to use where a waterproof 
sheeting is necessary. 

Stork Sheeting is not a luxury 
but an absolute necessity. It is 
white, soft, light and pliable. Con- 
tains no rubber. 

For sale by all the leading dry 
goods dealers. 

Caution—Be sure when purchas- 
ing Stork Goods to see our regis- 
tered trade-mark label. Not Gen- 
uine without our label. 


STO 


(TRADE 


M anufactured only by 


THE STORK 
COMPANY 


72 Broad Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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OUTDOOR 
FLOWER SHOW 


OPPOSITE ART MUSEUM 


OPENS 
JUNE 2d ADMISSION 50c. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


EDUCATOR CRACKERS 


ARE THE 


IDEAL SOLDIER FOOD 


They give energy; build up worn-out tissues 


Y.M.C.A. Contributors should see that Educators are 
handed out with soft drinks in the huts behind the firing- 


lines. 
EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 


40 Broad Street - - 
and All Dealers 


SPECIAL RATES 


CLOSED AND OPEN CARS 
$3.50 PER HOUR 


Attractive terms—Renting by week, 
month, or year. ; 

Drivers in livery—All appearance of private 
car. 


Boston 


L. J. LISHON 


Tel. Brookline, 1993 


*“*THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the Cold, Pure Chill of the Snow- 


Mountains to every 
Hee ite ama skill and reliability has¥placed ‘““The Chest with the 


Chill in It” in over a million homes. 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


uarter of the Globe. 


Over forty years of 


Send for our handsome catalogues, 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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SYSTEM \ 


wan ~ 2 421)N >. ; ; 4] 
Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

Keeps your garbage outofsight _ 

in the ground, away from the cat, 


dog, and typhoid fly. : 
ot with foot. Hands never oe ¥ 
tou ; ; : 


ae enensor Underground Garbage 


EXITING and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oi 

a4 waste in house or ne 
Our Underground 

Closet means freedom from 

polluted water. 

f, Look for our Trade Marks 

a Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 

Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass, 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES | {7 
BUY YOUR FLAGS AT 
The Boston Regalia Co. 


387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Pleasantries, 


—" 
i 


“Edgar is a splendid talker, isn’t he?” 
“One of the finest I ever escaped from.’’— 


Life. ; 


“Don’t you find it hard these times to 
meet expenses?” ‘Hard? Man alive! I 
meet expenses at every turn.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS | 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


The 
English Tea Room 


160 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon 11-3 Afternoon Tea 3.30-6 


oR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
~_ RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New. England, 


15 Temple Place Tel. Beacn{ 3774 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY--SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


....Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


Bobbie (who has just been to school for 
the first time): “(But you know, auntie, 
they’re awfully strict. Only fancy, one of 
the rules is that no boy is to speak a word 
if the teacher can see him.”—The Tatler. 


“Tf ye please, mum,” said the ancient 
hero, in an appealing voice, as he stood at 
the back door of the cottage on wash-day, 
“T’ve lost my leg’’—. “‘ Well, I ain’t got rh ag 
snapped the woman, fiercely; and the door 
closed with a bang. 


- Educational. 


‘THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. ii 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, © 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 4 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Chugwater: “‘Josiah, this paper says 
‘municipal ownership is an ignis fatuus.’ 
What is an ignis fatuus?” Mr. Chugwater: 
“That’s so plain that anybody ought to know 
what it means at first sight. ‘Ignis’ means 
fire. ‘Fatuus’ is fat. The fat’s in the fire.” 
Chicago Tribune. 


An old lady travelling for the first time in 
a large city saw a glaring sign on the front of 
a high building, which read, “The Smith 
Manufacturing Company.” As she repeated 
it aloud slowly, she remarked to her nephew: 
“Tawsy mercy! Well, I’ve heard tell of 
smiths all my life, but I never knew before 
where they made ’em.” 


Proctor Camp, Andover, New Hampshire 

On the pine and birch covered slopes of Ragged 
Mountain. Eight weeks of out-of-doors, supervised 
study, and comradeship for boys twelve to sixteen years 
of age. Experienced camp masters. For booklet, 
address F. T. Clayton, M. A., Director, Box 166, 
Andover, New Hampshire. 


BS IEE 2 a i es Se 

GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 

Scholarship. =Z 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Daily theme by a Radcliffe student: 
“Some men are born with an insight into the 
soul feminine, some men marry and achieve 
this insight, and some men correct girls’ 
themes and have this insight thrust upon 
them.” Admiring comment by a Harvard 
student struggling with his own daily: 
“Gosh! but it takes a girl to write that sort 
of thing, don’t it?” 


A New York publisher directed one of his 
clerks to hang out a sign, ‘‘Boy wanted.” 
Five minutes later, a red-headed little fellow 
appeared in the office with the sign under his 
arm. ‘Say, mister,” he demanded, “did 
you hang dis out?” “I did,” replied the 
publisher, sternly; “why did you tear it 
down?” Back of his freckles the boy gazed 
in wonder at the man’s stupidity. “Why,” 
he replied, ‘I’m de boy.” —New York Sun. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes. 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice’”’ has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
On plan of English schools. 
One year course. 
Joun MacDurriz (Harv.), 
Mrs. Joun MacDurfrigE 
(Radcl.) 


workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

““¢ Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 


The new reporter was told to make a story 
of about four hundred words about the 
meeting of the trustees of the public library. 
Later the chief inquired for the story. The 
young reporter, flustered at being late, 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


Loo D2 eat tame : Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. ’ 
said: It isn’t quite finished yet. You Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. The country life school 
told me to make four hundred words of it,] To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. for young boys © 
and I’ve got only a little over three hundred — F 

so far.” ‘‘What did they do?” “They!  pPyblishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. fee a ae 


“ 


met, called the roll, and adjourned until pe bogch saan? 


next Tuesday evening.” 


272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A manufacturing concern sent urgent de- 
mands to a delinquent dealer, and finally 
sent a representative. ‘‘Why haven’t you 
paid your account, or at least written us?” 
he asked. ‘‘My dear sir,” responded the 
delinquent, smilingly, ‘those collection letters 
from your firm are the best ever. I am 
sending copies out to the trade, and it’s 
wonderful how many old accounts I have 
collected. I haven’t paid my bill, as I felt 
sure there was another letter in the series. 
I have had some hard customers to deal with, 
and I needed the last letter.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 
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